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ETHEL B. WARING is already well 
known to our readers through a 
popular article which we published 
by her some months ago. This month 
she writes on “Helping the Child to 
Dress Himself.” Dr. Waring is pro- 
fessor of child development and par- 
ent education at the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University. She is the author of help- 
ful books and magazine articles for 
parents. 


RUTH NICHOLS is not only a young 
woman of outstanding ability and 
courage as a flier, in which capacity 
she is known to the world, but she is a 
charming person of many abilities, 
well equipped to write on “Hobbies 
for Girls.”” Miss Nichols has lived most 
of her life in Rye, New York. She is a 
graduate of Wellesley College and a 
member of the Junior League, for both 
of which she has taken prominent 
parts in dramatics. She has a Depart- 
ment of Commerce license as an air- 
plane and motor mechanic, and has 
flown on a three-thousand mile tour 
for thy, National Council of Women 
as an “Air Ambassadress.” She has 
held, at one time, three world records 
in flying—the altitude, speed, and 
world’s long distance records for 
women. In addition to all this, Miss 
Nichols has been assistant to the head 
of the women’s department of a large 
metropolitan bank and woman’s edi- 
tor of the Sportsman Pilot Magazine. 


The author of “‘How to Deal with 
the Angry Child,” CATHERINE WIL- 
LIAMS BRACKETT, is consultant in child 
guidance at the Family Consultation 
Bureau of the Child Development In- 
stitute at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Before going to the Child 
Development Institute, where she 
started her work as research associate, 
Dr. Brackett taught in the kinder- 
gartens of the public schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and after that was di- 
rector and  in- 
structor at the 





Alice L. Edwards 


greatly interested in helping people to 
buy intelligently. Miss Edwards has 
been executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association for 
the last nine years and in that position 
she has had occasion to represent the 
association at various conferences 
where quality standards for con- 
sumers’ goods have been discussed. 
Miss Edwards had her training at 
Oregon State College, the University 
of Chicago, and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She has been 
on the home economics staffs at the 
University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and was head of the 
home economics department at Rhode 
Island State College. 


“Health for the School Child” is al- 
ways an important subject. It is taken 
up in this issue, as part of the Parent 
Education Study Course, by one who 
is well qualified to discuss it, HAROLD 
C. STUART, M. D. Dr. Stuart is as- 
sistant professor of pediatrics and 
child hygiene at Harvard University; 
in charge of the Department of Child 
Hygiene at the Harvard Scnool of 
Public Health; connected with the De- 
partment of Pediatrics at the Harvard 
Medical School; visiting physician at 
the Infants’ Hospital and associate 
physician at the Children’s Hospital, 


CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


Boston. He is the author of Healthy 











Childhood which was published last 








year as part of the Century Child. 
hood Library. 














ELIZABETH SHAFFER, the author of 
“Furnishing the House for the Chil- © 


dren,” lives in Albuquerque, New 


Mexico, where her husband is editor 
of a newspaper. She is a graduate of © 


Kansas State College. She is the 
mother of two boys, aged nine and 


two, and of a daughter aged four. She ~ 


has combined writing with homemak- 


ing activities and has had articles © 
published in a number of magazines, ~ 


Mrs. Shaffer has been corresponding 


secretary of the New Mexico Congress — 
of Parents and Teachers and is now — 
leading a child study group for her 


local association. 


LULU G. GRAVES, who writes on 
“Ever-Ready Fruits on the Pantry 
Shelf,” has had long experience as a 
dietitian. She is now a consultant on 
foods, nutrition, and diet therapy. Be- 
fore that she was on the home 
economics staffs of Iowa State College 
and Cornell University. She has or- 
ganized departments of dietetics in 
large hospitals in Chicago, Cleveland, 
and New York City and has been con- 
sulted on similar plans in Sweden, 
Switzerland, England, and Australia. 
She is one of the founders of the 
American Dietetic Association, of 
which she is now honorary president. 


Our editorial this month, ‘“Protect- 
ing Our Children,” comes from the 
new Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor— 
KATHARINE F.. LENROOT. Miss Lenroot 
has had long and fine experience in 
such work. 


a as ” 
FRANCES S. PETTENGILL, who co- 


operated in outlining the Parent- 
Teacher Program, 








“Safeguarding the 





Vassar Institute 
of Euthenics. 


It won’t take 
readers long to 
discover for 
themselves’ that 
the author of 
“Let’s Go Shop- 
ping,” ALICE L. = 








If You Are Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 6, 10, 20. 

The Grade School Child, see pages 8, 14, 19, 20, 26. 
The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 8, 14, 18. 
Children of All Ages, see pages 12, 22, 24, 40, 46. 
P. T. A. Problems, see pages 5, 33, 40, 42, 43, 44. 


Child from Moral 
Harm,” is First 
Vice-President of 
the National Con- 
gress of Parents 
and Teachers. For 
a long time she 
has been active in 
local, state, and 
national parent- 
teacher work. She 
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lives in Michigan. 
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1935, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


HE SHALL NOT GO NAKED INTO BATTLE 


Some day he must stand up and fight the battle 
of life. That day let him be armed with health. 


Along his way to manhood enemies wait to 
wrest from him his strength; chief among them 
malnutrition and typhoid, measles, scarlet fever 
and diphtheria, smallpox and tuberculosis. 


Once, few hoped to escape. Some they killed, 
others they poisoned with lurking infections. 
Man was helpless in their power. 


But now their power is shackled. In civilized 
lands, smallpox is little more than a dim-re- 
membered horror. Immunization conquers 
diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever and typhoid. 
Tuberculosis wanes. 


In the field of nutrition investigators lift the 
veil. Infant feeding has developed so that now 
babies deprived of mothers’ milk grow and 
flourish on artificial feeding. The priceless se- 
crets of the vitamins have been unfolded. Chil- 
dren still suffer from rickets, but the means to 
banish rickets from the earth is here. 


Modern medical science has won such victories 
in our time that parents, today, can see their 
children armed for life’s battle as they them- 
selves were never armed. 


The greatest triumphs of medical science have 
been achieved in the past 75 years. Through 
this period the House of Squibb has worked in 


constant service to the medical profession. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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A Message to Fathers 


OR nearly forty years, the work of the National Congress of 
Beenrents and Teachers has been carried on through the tolerance 
and the good will or by the active assistance of the fathers in home 
affairs that have made it possible for mothers to go to meetings and 
perform the duties of association officers. These fathers have given 
advice, stayed with the children, used their own office force to pro- 
vide typed material, partly because they wanted their wives to 
succeed in their public responsibility and partly because they were 
really interested in the parent-teacher movement, but thought it 
‘“‘woman’s work”’; this was a natural assumption because the organ- 
ization was, for so many years, called the Congress of Mothers. 

In the last few years, however, there has been observed a new 
spirit in the parent-teacher movement—the masculine element. This 
is natural and appropriate, for fathers as well as mothers are par- 
ents, and there are many public questions connected with the schools 
and the community which a man’s training has made him better 
able to cope with than has a woman’s. In addition, a man’s viewpoint 
is of great value in any discussion. 

For many years we have been urging this participation and leader- 
ship on the part of fathers and we want you to know how we welcome 
it—and you. 

In some places the fathers have formed a section or department 
of the parent-teacher association; in others they have formed Con- 
gress units which they call Dads’ Clubs. The former plan is, of course, 
the more effective because, after all, a partnership between men and 
women is better than two isolated groups working separately. 

We are grateful for all this interest and helpfulness and activity, 
and -ve welcome to our ranks every father and every other man who 
is interested in children. Come and help us with work and with 


leadership. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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BY ETHEL B. WARING 


Is Your Small Child Slow in Learning to Dress Himself? 
If So, This Article Will Help You to Remedy the Situation 
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UT of each new group of kinder- 
garten children, the teacher usu- 
ally finds a few who have not yet 
learned to put on their own wraps, 
rubbers, mittens, etc., to hang up their 
garments, to take care of rubbers and 
mittens so they can find them again, 
and to unfasten and fasten their own 
clothing. There have been relatively 
more of these children in private than 
in public kindergartens until nursery 
school education brought to the atten- 
tion of people the desirability of chil- 
dren learning to dress themselves. 

Why, at five years of age, are these 
children still being dressed by others 
instead of dressing themselves? If you 
but think a moment about your neigh- 
bors and friends you will recall some 
of the reasons. 

Mary’s mother likes to see her little 
girl in garments which are too com- 
plex and difficult for little unskilled 
fingers to manage—with dainty little 
buttons or buttons hidden under flaps. 
She takes such pride in Mary’s ap- 
pearance in these garments that she 
prefers this to her independence in 
dressing herself. 

Freddy’s mother likes to dress him. 
She enjoys his dependence on her and 
regrets that he is growing out of his 
babyhood days when she was neces- 
sary in all his activities. 

Sue and Harry have a nurse and 
their mother leaves their dressing to 
her. The nurse thinks she can dress 
them more quickly than they can help 
dress themselves and so she continues 
to do for them long after they could 
learn to do for themselves. 

Little Bud is the pride of his sister’s 
heart and Mother lets her dress him. 

Jimmy’s mother wants her children 
to dress themselves but she has so 
much to attend to just at dressing time 
that she can’t manage to give the 
necessary help for him to learn to 
dress himself. 

What is there about a little child’s 
dressing himself that might make it 
worth while for Mary’s mother to sub- 
stitute for dainty little garments that 
delight adult eyes simple garments with 
large buttons or slide fasteners, for 





They will if some one teaches them. 
Either a sensible or a rebellious mother 
or nurse may help them to learn—the 
former because she realizes they need 
to learn or the latter when she gets 
tired of waiting on them. The school 
has to teach them if the home leaves 
them untaught. But learning late, 
when the child feels himself inferior 
to others of his age because of his lack 
of skill, or superior because others 
wait on him, has in it little of the joy 
of achievement of the younger child 
who discovers day by day new achieve- 
ments. There is all the difference be- 
tween learning from social pressure 
and learning because you very much 
want to know. This delight in discov- 
ering a new power is so significant 
that it is worth sacrifice and it justifies 
the busy mother in letting the toddler 
come to breakfast in the kimono, so 
that after she has sent the rest of the 
family off to work or school she can 
let him help with the dressing activi- 
ties as much as he is able. 

How shall Mother help? The first 
step is to watch the child and deter- 
mine which steps in the dressing pro- 
cess he can readily learn. Second, ar- 
range the situation so it will be as 
easy for him to learn as you can make 
it. Third, encourage him to undertake 
it, and give him any help that may be 
necessary in order that he shall suc- 
ceed in doing it. Fourth, approve him 
when he succeeds. Fifth, keep up this 
practice with success, giving less and 
less help as he is able to achieve alone. 
When he has learned one step, begin on 
another and go on as rapidly as he 
can take over new processes without 
strain. 

Let’s see what these steps in the 
teaching process of dressing mean in 
specific terms, for example, fastening 
his clothes and hanging them up. If 
he hasn’t already passed the period 
of manipulating and experimenting 
with his clothing, watch for his han- 
dling the fasteners and utilize his de- 
sire to manipulate them. Be sure that 
his garments have the easiest sort of 
fastening; buttons should be 
in the positions most easily 


or “Down” as you open it. Soon he will 
be eager to perform without your help. 

Then with the buttons you suggest 
the front, waistline button first for it 
will be the easiest. If he succeeds 
quickly you will reward his efforts 
with praise. If he has difficulty, you 
will hold the garment firmly in place 
so he can succeed. You may say, “Push 
the button through.” Or you may actu- 
ally help him push it. In any case you 
will say approvingly, “That’s right. 
You buttoned it,” or in some other way 
you will indicate your understanding 
and appreciation of what he has done, 
as you go on with the rest of the dress- 
ing. Later you will help less and less 
with that front button and encourage 
him on other front buttons and on the 
easiest side buttons. Just be sure he 
will be able to succeed on the next hard- 
est button before you expect it of him. 

Success with too great or too pro- 
longed effort involves strain and. de- 
feats the purpose. With any evidence 
of strain offer help as graciously and 
as inconspicuously as possible—not 
enough to spoil his sense of achieve- 
ment but just enough to bring the suc- 
cess. Nothing whets the appetite for 
achievement like achieving. Success 
makes for learning. Any observer 
would have been convinced by the 
eager posture and voice and the glow- 
ing countenance of the small boy, not 
quite three, as he reported to his 
nursery school teacher, “I put my 
pants on,” and, after a momentary 
pause, “I put my shirt on.” After due 
approbation she asked about his socks 
and now he is working for this achieve- 
ment also. 

Now about hanging up wraps and 
clothing. First, make sure every gar- 
ment can be easily hung up by clumsy 
little fingers. That necessitates low 
hooks within 
easy reach, 
long tapes on 
every garment, 
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Freddy’s mother to give up the pleas- 
ure she gets in dressing him, for the 
mothers of Sue and Harry, Bud and 
Jimmy to take over the time-consum- 
ing job of teaching them to dress 
themselves? Won't they all in time 
learn to dress themselves anyway? 


reached and the buttons large enough 
to be easily managed. Thus you make 
his chances for success the best you 
can. 

When he is handling the slide fasten- 
er, you close your hand over his and 
say, “Up,” as together you close it, 
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placing the tapes in similar positions 
on coats, sweaters, suits, pajamas so 
they are quickly found. Utilize his 
curiosity about the low hooks and the 
tapes. Tell him they are for him so 
he can hang up his own things. En- 
courage him (Continued on page 32) 
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“The creative hobbies outnumbered the collective by five to one” 


+2 ie # 


“Photography was used to tell a fascinating story of three birds” 


All photographs courtesy Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
“One girl spatter-printed beautiful designs on various things” 


@ A Famous Flier Describes from 
Special Interest to Girls—and 


HE most important quality in a 
person, I think, is a sense of bal- 
ance—of proportionate values. To find 
happiness that lasts one has to depend 
less on pleasures which can be bought, 
and learn to develop one’s own creative 
interests. Since the people who can 
help a child in cultivating this ability 
are his parents and teachers, I should 
like to speak to them especially about 
hobbies. 

I believe in hobbies, because I be- 
lieve in people’s knowing themselves. 
I believe that every one in every walk 
of life comes face to face with himself 
at one time or another. By knowing 
what you have to deal with in your- 
self you feel more in control of the 
situation. You gain self-confidence, 
and this quality is of as great impor- 
tance to the adolescent as to the adult. 

Hobbies offer one of the most pain- 
less roads to discovering oneself that 
I can think of. They are the things 
we don’t have to do, but want to do. 
In this way they often reveal our 
natural aptitudes to ourselves as well 
as to others, and they lend color to the 
web of life which is woven on that 
darker, sterner warp of duty. 

George Washington made a hobby 
of gardening on his Mount Vernon es- 
tate; Kathleen Norris will nearly al- 
ways set aside her work as a novelist 
when there is a picnic in sight; Carrie 
Chapman Catt deserts the rostrum to 
have a look at her bees. A study of 
the lives of prominent people reveals 
that almost all of them have stimulat- 
ing interests outside their professions 
or businesses. .) 

But what part, actually, do hobbies) 
play in the average girl’s life? They 
are more than something she does on 
Sunday afternoons. They are often a 
great experience in her life, perhaps 
beyond our realization. 

From my own experience I can say 
that, begun early enough, a girl's) 
hobby sometimes leads to her vocation. 
As a matter of fact, I had a progres- 
sion of hobbies. Anything pertaining 
to horses and riding was my first 
hobby. 

Perhaps this was because my father 
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Her Own Experiences Hobbies of 


What They May Mean to Them 


had been Master of Hounds in the 
Richmond County Hunt Club when I 
was little, and I got a great thrill 
listening to the conversation of his 
hunting friends and himself. I kept a 
scrapbook of pictures of every kind 
of horse imaginable, and read Black 
Beauty and as many similar books as 
I could find. Riding also meant to me 
another life—one of wide, open spaces 
with mountains, deserts, cowboys, and 
the challenge of the unconquered West. 
When I finally got out there and dis- 
covered that most of the West had 
already been conquered, I found that 
there was still the enjoyment and ad- 
venture of a five-day pack trip up 
above the timber line; but I was still 
searching for the reality of pioneer 
life. It was just by chance that this 
came, for me, to be the field of the air. 

My family was not at all sympa- 
thetic with my going to college. They 
wanted me to stay at home and make 
a début. So I compromised by going 
to Wellesley for two years, and then 
staying out a year. It was during this 
“leave of absence” from college that 
I went to Florida and came face to face 
with flying and the rugged, vital do- 
ings of the barnstorming pilots, who 
represented the real pioneers of 
aviation. 

Here was a real challenge, and I 
took it. Since this had to be a secret 
for some time, I played by day, danced 
by night, slept more than the average 
amount, but always found time to take 
a lesson in flying. The result was that 
by the end of the début year, I was well 
on the way to getting a solo pilot’s 
license. Then I finished college, and 
have been in aviation ever since. 

You may say, “Of course, there you 
are—she found it herself. Why should 
we, just because we are parents and 
teachers, take the responsibility of 
handing hobbies to our youngsters?” 

And many would agree with you. 
A hobby, when forced on a child, is 
not a hobby but often a hardship. What 
she needs (and let’s stick to girls, shall 
we?) is the opportunity to find one for 
herself. I just happened to be very 
lucky, I think, in having the thing 
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which appealed to me right at my 
front door. But I shudder to think of 
my loss had I not had this or some- 
thing very much like it. What we must 
do is bring the rich field of experi- 
ence within reach of every child in 
one way or another. 

Most parents do not have the facili- 
ties for creating a complete, sample 
world—a “hobby world’—for their 
children, but they can at least expose 
their children to a variety of experi- 
ences and be on the lookout to follow 
up signs of interest. If we don’t own 
the horses, we can at least help Jane 
find some pictures of them, take her 
on trips to see riding horses or dray 
horses, or in some other way bring 
her in contact with that world. If we 
can’t afford airplane rides, we certainly 
can pay carfare to the nearest airport, 
and carry home books on aviation 
from the public library. 


HOBBIES THAT GIRLS ENJOY 


‘VHE Camp Fire Girls showed how re- 
sponsive girls can be to a program of 
this sort when they carried out their 
National Hobby Project last year, 
which culminated in a National Hobby 
Show in New York City in the fall. 
Girls between the ages of ten and 
eighteen—250,000 of them through- 
out the country—discovered that they 
could choose anything at all in which 
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© Shoenshalls 
Aviation offers great possibilities to the modern pioneer. Here we see 


the author of this article and two Camp Fire Girls planning a flight 


they were interested, and make it 
theirs through their own efforts. 

If a girl liked lovely bowls and 
vases and pottery book-ends, she could 
learn to make them; if she had read 
somewhere about the game of bad- 
minton and become fascinated with it, 
she could learn to play it and intro- 
duce it in the neighborhood; or if her 
talents turned to writing poetry, she 
would receive all sorts of encourage- 
ment along that line, and probably be 
introduced to the next poet-lecturer 
who came to town. Individuals whom 
no one had suspected of having hob- 
bies came forward to share their ex- 
periences with the girls. For instance, 
one woman had a house filled with 
beautiful antiques and invited inter- 
ested girls in for tea. A _ promi- 
nent business man quite unexpectedly 
offered to give a demonstration lec- 
ture on carving tiny wooden figures. 

Of course, the leader of the girls’ 
group was there to help them. The 
P. T. A., the Woman’s Club—in fact, 
most of the town—was eager to kindle 
these flames of interest. The world was 
hers for the girl who was ready to take 
it—and how many of them were! 

At the Camp Fire Girls’ National 
Hobby Show of which I had the really 
great pleasure of being chairman, I 
saw exhibits which amazed me in the 
variety of (Continued on page 28) 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH 


66 AM afraid Bobby is developing 

j quite a temper,” said the mother 
of a two-year-old child. ““He has begun 
to throw himself on the floor, kick, 
and scream the minute he does not get 
what he wants. I don’t worry about 
it,” she continued. “He is just a baby 
so I give in to him. He makes so much 
noise I am afraid his screams will 
annoy the neighbors. When he is older 
I can reason with him.” 

Will the child who is learning to con- 
trol his environment by outbursts of 
anger suddenly arrive at an age where 
he will be reasonable and cooperative ? 
When is the time to begin to teach 
him that emotional outbursts are not 
socially acceptable? Kicks and 
screams may bring desired results 
within the family circle but those out- 
side of the home frown on such be- 
havior. When will a child begin to 
learn that other people have wants 
and desires too, that if he is to get 
real satisfaction from contacts with 
those around he must accept some re- 
sponsibility for his own behavior ? 

These are some of the questions 
which concern those of us who are 
responsible for the guidance of young 
children. We know from experience 
that decisions made under the in- 
fluence of anger are frequently not 
wise. We go over and over the experi- 
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Valuable Counsel on Methods of Treating 


Temper Tantrums and—More Important 


—How to Prevent Them 














ence and picture to ourselves what 
would have happened if we had be- 
haved differently. We are filled with 
remorse and chagrin when we realize 
that our behavior has offended others 
and that we are made to appear child- 
ish and petulant. We want our chil- 
dren to develop patterns of behavior 
which will assist and not hinder them 
in their relationships with other peo- 
ple. Problems arise through failure to 
realize that the child two years old is 
capable of exerting some control of 
his anger and that emotional maturity 
in adult life is influenced by the con- 
trol he has learned during childhood. 

Anger is a response which is nor- 
mal with human beings and can be 
noted in early infancy. Soon after 
birth the young child is able to let us 
know that he objects to having his 
bodily movements restricted. He 
stiffens his body, struggles, holds his 
breath, and thrashes his arms and 
legs about. When anger is thoroughly 
aroused the blood stream is supplied 
with an excessive amount of blood 
sugar, which is the body’s chief source 
of muscular energy. The pupils of the 
eyes dilate, normal digestive processes 
cease. Nature prepares the body for 
sudden emergencies. The same 
physiological changes which accom- 
pany anger are noted when the emo- 
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tions are aroused through fear. How- 
ever, when a person is badly fright- 
ened his first impulse is to get as far 
away as possible from the cause of his 
fright while an angry person wants to 
attack whatever has thwarted his 
bodily activity or his desires. These 
impulses served to preserve the hu- 
man race when life was dependent 
upon the speed with which one could 
get away from danger or overcome 
an enemy. 

Anger need not be thought of as 
destructive, although we are apt to 
regard it in this light. There are occa- 
sions when a fighting spirit is neces- 
sary and appropriate, when a more 
passive attitude would seem to evade 
the issue. These are usually occasions 
when we have been challenged to a 
high level of performance such as 
competing in athletic events or par- 
ticipating in a worthy cause. Anger 
under such circumstances results in 
persistence toward a desired goal, an 
admirable quality in both children and 
adults. On the other hand, anger can 
easily result in stubbornness, obstinacy, 
and an unyielding disposition. It is 
here that the question of guidance 
must be considered so that the impulse 
may be controlled and directed into 
useful channels. 

The young infant has few desires if 
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Action photographs by E. W. Lewis 


he is healthy and comfortable, so that 
there is little opportunity for him to 
feel thwarted. But even at this age he 
knows quite definitely what he wants 
and can become a tyrant before he is 
six months old. When he is hungry or 
uncomfortable he can make his wants 
known in no uncertain terms and 
learns with amazing rapidity that his 
protests bring the desired result. With 
medical advice and careful planning 
on the part of the adults who have 
charge of him there will be little need 
for the baby to fuss and protest. 

It is important to have a diet and 
daily schedule which have been ad- 
justed to meet his particular needs. 
Then if he is comfortable, has room to 
move around and a few well chosen 
toys, he will be quite happy and con- 
tented. Situations which might irri- 
tate the baby can be minimized or 
avoided with a little thought to details. 
Clothes which slip on easily make the 
dressing procedure less likely to 
thwart his activity, complete isola- 
tion for part of the day will reduce 
opportunities for him to become over- 
fatigued by too many people. 

I know one mother who avoided the 
resistance which usually comes when 
the baby has his eyes, ears, and nose 
cleaned. The daily bath is one of the 
peaks of the day, usually preceding a 


feeding and a nap. By the time the 
bath is completed he is both hungry 
and tired. This mother bathed her baby 
at the usual time but left out the de- 
tails which she knew he did not like 
until after he was fed. Then when he 
was in a good humor she completed 
the process without an emotional up- 
set. Even this young a child was ac- 
complishing an important piece of 
learning. He was not given his food 
while he was kicking and screaming 
and he was adjusting to an unpleasant 
situation without being either re- 
strained or coaxed. 

As the baby grows older cpportuni- 
ties for him to feel angry increase. 
Learning to walk brings enormous 
changes into his life. No longer is he 
restricted within a very small area 
of space but can take himself where 
he wishes to go. His chief delight is in 
the active use of his body and in find- 
ing out about the world around him. 
He is interested in all that he sees 
but he has not yet learned what is his 
and what is not his. His wants have 
increased enormously from the time 
when he sat in his carriage or bed 
and played with the toys which were 
brought to him. But this is an adult 
world and he cannot have all that he 
sees. Now when he is angry he is able 
to put on quite a show. He can throw 
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himself on the floor, jump up and 
down, throw objects around, scream, 
and produce a spectacle that is dis- 
turbing both to himself and to those 
who live near him. Children of this 
age are even capable of biting and 
attacking the object of their anger. 
They have not yet learned to talk, they 
cannot tell you what is wrong and this 
kind of behavior is their only means 
of showing their disapproval. 

Temper tantrums are emotional 
manifestations of anger and are nor- 
mal for most children between the 
ages of two and three years. While 
they need not be regarded with undue 
concern, it is important to discover 
why these outbursts occur and what 
to do about them. Children of this age 
are learning to make many new ad- 
justments to the world in which they 
live. They are discovering that there 
are special times to eat, sleep, dress, 
brush teeth, 
bathe, and go out 
to play. They are 
showing some in- 
terest and inde- 
pendence in 
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HAT the degree of satisfaction 

which one may obtain from an 
income is determined not only by its 
size is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident: Years ago serious labor 
difficulties arose in a certain town. 
The mayor wanted to set a minimum 
wage for working men and he wished 
it to be sufficient for a decent living 
for the worker and his family. In or- 
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der to determine what this sum should 
be the mayor questioned many of the 
workmen and their wives about their 
incomes, how they spent their money, 
what they owned, and how comfort- 
ably they were able to live. This in- 
vestigation revealed that some fam- 
ilies lived reasonably well on a sum 
which other families of similar size 
seemed to find wholly inadequate; for 
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example, that one family had enough 
good, palatable food while the mem- 
bers of another were undernourished; 
that the children in some families were 
neatly dressed while others were shab- 
by; that some homes were furnished 
comfortably while others were poorly 
furnished; and that some even owned 
their own houses while others had 
nothing so invested. The mayor was 
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Illustrations by 


ERNEST EPSTEIN 


convinced by the information he as- 
sembled that some families were get- 
ting a great deal more for their money 
than others. He decided that this was 
largely due to the way wives spent 
the family income, and that the way 
they spent it was largely determined 
by their intelligence, by the amount 
of information they had concerning 
family needs, by the infor- 
mation they were able to 
obtain concerning’ the 
commodities they bought, 
and by the interest these 
wives and their husbands 
took in planning family 
expenditures. 

There is no denying the 
fact that the problem of 
family expenditure is an 
important one. Therefore, over a con- 
siderable period of years I have been 
interested in the strikingly different 
attitudes of women toward problems 
of household buying and shopping. 
Some women seem to manifest inter- 
est and pleasure in the careful selec- 
tion of things they buy which is sim- 
ilar to the keen delight some individ- 
uals find in solving puzzles or in win- 
ning contests. In contrast to these 
persons who seem to welcome the 
challenge to find and select the best 
possible combination of commodities 
to meet their needs we see others who 
are unhappy and complaining, with 
their attention continually centered 
not on planning how to get the most 
from what they have to spend, but in 
fruitless longing for the things they 
cannot afford. These are the women 
who seek to excuse themselves and 
win sympathy by exclaiming, “I get 
So tired of always doing without,” thus 
revealing a lack of courage in facing 
the problem of living within their 
means, a state of mind which is very 
unfortunate as it spells unhappiness 
for both themselves and others, with 
no progress made in bettering their 
situation. 

However, willingness to tackle the 
problem of living within the family 


Here Is Help 
for the Mother 
who Wants 
to Shop 


Intelligently 


income does not insure that a person 
is going to take pleasure in shopping. 
Almost every one has learned from 
his own experience, by observing his 
neighbors, and from reading that most 
people enjoy the kind of work which 
they do well and usually dislike work 
which they do poorly. This applies to 
shopping just as much as to keeping 
house, or making speeches, 
or raising flowers, or di- 
recting a campaign for 
better schools. Hence some 
women have a distaste for 
shopping because they feel 
they do not do it so well 
as it should and might be 
done. The only help for 
this is to discover if there 
are ways of improving 
one’s buying practices or to deter- 
mine where the fault lies if it is not 
their own. And, to begin with, it may 
be worth while to check a few simple 
rules which, while they aid in select- 
ing suitable goods, also aid in saving 
time and energy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WISE SHOPPING 


One of my friends, who has a keen 
interest in her shopping, insists on 
taking enough time before she leaves 
home to decide, as nearly as possible, 
just what she wants to buy; to class- 
ify the various items in separate lists 
according to the different types of 
stores where the goods may be found; 
to see that she has all the information 
needed in selecting a given article, 
such as sizes, dimensions, numbers, 
samples of color, and often the name 
of a brand or a manufacturer; and to 
glance through magazine advertise- 
ments for suggestions and through 
the advertisements of local stores to 
discover what special goods are being 
offered and to notice the prices quoted. 
Doubtless you are smiling to yourself 
at these suggestions. They are nothing 
out of the ordinary, but it is perhaps 
excusable to bring them to mind as 
some of the ways often neglected in 
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get for their money 
is largely due to the 
way wives spend 
the family income 


which to save time, money, and, what 
for many is none too abundant, the 
strength of the shopper. 

However, the fact that a woman 
has made up her mind as to what 
should be purchased and the approx- 
imate price that can be afforded, and 
has been forehanded enough to have 
brought needed data, does not guar- 
antee that she is going to find it easy 
to choose what to buy. It is discon- 
certing and deflating to one’s self- 
esteem to discover how frequently one 
is at a loss as to how to make a selec- 
tion from the array of articles the 
clerk spreads on the counter. By what 
means may one tell which article 
should prove most convenient to use, 
which should wear best, and, in some 
cases, which article may be expected 
to remain in style as long as one may 
wish to use it? To obtain the answers 
to questions of this kind is very diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible as the 
clerks and even the buyers in the 
stores too frequently are unable to 
furnish such information. 

Therefore, under the present mer- 
chandising system one must depend 
largely on his own good judgment in 
choosing goods. As an aid in this it 
is desirable (Continued on page 30) 
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E school years should be among 
the healthiest of life, years of con- 


stant improvement in resistance to 
disease, in physical strength and 
efficiency, and in the knowledge and 
practice of healthful living. When 
deaths are considered on an age 
basis, it is found that fewer occur 
among individuals between ten and 
fifteen years of age than at any other 
period; the rates for the years from 
five to ten and from fifteen to twenty 
are both somewhat higher, but still 
very low as compared with the first 
five years or any period after twenty. 
The school child is likely to acquire 
the prevalent contagious diseases and 
respiratory infections, but these are 
less prone to prove serious than if they 
occur during the preschool years. 
Diphtheria still leads all diseases as a 
cause of death among children from 
five to ten. Rheumatic fever, tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, and appendicitis 
are the chief causes of serious illness 
during the second decade. Accidents 
account for many of the deaths and a 
large proportion of the disability oc- 
curring among school children of any 
age. 

The favorable outlook for freedom 
from serious illness during the school 
years is often clouded by ill health or 
physical handicaps present at the time 
of school entrance and due to faulty 
care or preventable illness at an 
earlier period. The prevalence of 
diphtheria as just cited is a striking 
example, for this disease can now be 
easily and safely prevented. Much of 
the time of school physicians and 
nurses is usually spent in trying to 
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FOR THE 
SCHOOL 
CHILD 


by Harold C. Stuart, M. D. 


A Pediatrician Discusses a Sub- 
ject of Vital Interest to All Parents 
of Growing Children. This is the 
Seventh Article in the Parent 
Education Study Course 


secure attention to such matters as 
vaccination against smallpox, im- 
munization against diphtheria, and 
the Schick test. These procedures 
should properly have been carried out 
during infancy. Many so-called ‘“de- 
fects” which receive much attention 
at school are matters which should 
also have received appropriate treat- 
ment at an earlier period. In short, 
many of the problems which loom 
large in considering the health of 
school children are results of neglect 
and are not properly health hazards 
of the school years. The years prior 
to school entrance afford a golden op- 
portunity for the prevention of illness. 
Much can be done during these years 
not only to prevent ill health at the 
time but to insure greater freedom 
from illness during subsequent years. 
These subjects are not within the 
scope of this article but fall rather in 
the field of a previous article in this 


series entitled 
School.” 

It is here assumed that a child en- 
ters upon his school career in as good 
health as modern knowledge makes 
possible, that he has been protected 
against the preventable diseases and 
is well grounded in the fundamental 
health habits. The problems of physi- 
cal health commonly requiring atten- 
tion under these circumstances during 
school life relate in the first place to 
the contagious diseases and respira- 
tory infections, and in the second, to 
various unsatisfactory states such as 
chronic fatigue, strain, faulty de- 
velopment, or lack of vigor. Atten- 
tion to diet is still required, but by 
school age so much greater latitude is 
possible that few feeding difficulties 
arise among children who are regu- 
larly offered a suitable diet and who 
have acquired desirable habits of eat- 
ing. Accidents create many problems 
of physical health but their prevention 
is primarily a task for teachers, par- 
ents, and officials. 


“Getting Ready for 


THE PREVENTION 
OF INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES 





Vigilance and common sense are 
necessary to keep the number of ill- 
nesses at a minimum after a child has 
entered school. The very fact that he 
is going to school means that his en- 
vironment has broadened and the 
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number of his daily contacts has in- 
creased. These changes greatly in- 
crease the likelihood that he will be 
exposed to infectious diseases. The 
child who has been well protected and 
has had few contacts with other 
children prior to school entrance is 
likely to have an increased number 
of colds and minor infectious illnesses 
in his first year or two at school. These 
risks make it imperative that both 
teachers and parents exercise vigil- 
ance in keeping children with infec- 
tions out of school. It must be re- 
membered that a cold or other infec- 
tion which seems trivial in one child 
may prove serious if acquired by his 
classmate, and what seems to be a 
mere cold at the beginning may turn 
out to be one of several of the con- 
tagious diseases. The school should 
adopt regulations regarding the ex- 
clusion of cases and contacts of com- 
municable diseases which are in ac- 
cord with modern knowledge and 
accepted principles, and should place 
a competent physician in charge of 
their administration. 

Parents should familiarize them- 
selves with the regulations and the 
procedures adopted by the schools 
which their children attend and should 
be prepared to follow them conscien- 
tiously. They should be quick to rec- 
ognize the first signs of illness and 
ready to keep their children at home 
until all possibility that they are 
sources of infection has passed. Like- 
wise school-teachers should be well 
trained in these matters and should 
conduct daily inspections of the chil- 
dren in their classes, in order to pro- 
vide a second line of defense against 
the unnecessary exposure of suscep- 
tible children. It is true that the com- 
mon contagious diseases like measles 
and whooping cough are less often 
serious when they occur after school 
age has been reached, but it is never 
wise to expose a child knowingly to 
these infections or to allow an epi- 
demic to occur in a school because of 
negligence. There are children in al- 
most any school whose health is such 
that acquiring a contagious disease 
might prove to be a tragedy. Periods 
of quarantine and isolation account 
for much loss of school time and are 
very upsetting to home life, but it is 
the part of wisdom and good citizen- 
ship to have sound regulations and to 
abide by them. 

There has been a fatalistic attitude 
among many that sooner or later 
children will have certain communi- 
cable diseases and that little can be 
done to prevent it. However, it is not 
necessary for boys and girls to have 
the “children’s diseases” and wise 
precautions will do much toward pro- 
tecting them. 





THE SCHOOL 
AND ITS CURRICULUM 


It has already been stated that, 
barring the communicable diseases 
and accidents, the health problems re- 
quiring attention during the school 
years usually have more to do with the 
prevention of strain and faulty de- 
velopment and the promotion of phys- 
ical fitness than with the manage- 
ment of illness. The school should 
therefore make every effort to pro- 
mote the physical development of its 
pupils and to improve their health and 
fitness. Both parents and teachers 
should be constantly watchful of the 
effects of school life upon each child 
so that he will never be allowed to un- 
dermine his health or to limit his de- 
velopment. The absence of obvious ill- 
ness is no justification for irregular 
or haphazard attention to his physical 
life. 

Both the school and its curriculum 
bring many new influences to bear 
upon the health of the children who 
attend it. All school programs are, or 
should be, planned with the purpose 
of eliminating in so far as possible all 
influences which are known to be un- 
desirable. For example, the school 
plant should meet modern health re- 
quirements. The actual location, con- 
struction, heating, and ventilation of 
the school buildings are important but 
are matters with which parents have 
very little to do. However, their watch- 
fulness as to cleanliness, toilet facili- 
ties and sanitation, desk and seating 
arrangements, and play and exercise 
facilities may lead to much needed im- 
provements. Again, the school curric- 
ulum should be so planned as to meet 
the expected needs of the children in 
each class. It should take into con- 
sideration proper spacing of meals 
and reasonable time for meals. School 
lunches should be well planned and 
adequate. The curriculum should also 
avoid crowding and pressure of ac- 
tivities by providing ample periods of 
relaxation and rest, and it should al- 
low for considerable time out of doors. 
Play and athletics should be under 
competent direction and subject to 
medical scrutiny. Arrangements for 
the prevention of unnecessary acci- 
dents should receive constant atten- 
tion. These and many other subjects 
receive careful consideration by the 
well-run modern school. 

There are, however, great differ- 
ences among children and a school 
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curriculum which is suitable for the 
majority of children of a particular 
age may be harmful to an individual 
child. It is therefore essential that the 
school system be not only fundamen- 
tally a healthy one, but also flexible 
enough to provide considerable lati- 
tude so that proper adjustments may 
be made to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual child. It is further essential 
that the need for such adjustments 
be recognized and acted upon prompt- 
ly. For this purpose every child 
should have at the outset a careful 
health examination to determine in so 
far as possible his special health needs. 
Thereafter he should be regularly ob- 
served to note any changes in his con- 
dition or any ill effects which may be 
attributed to his school surroundings 
or curriculum. It is in this matter of 
meeting individual needs that co- 
operation between the school and par- 
ents is so essential. Both from the 
standpoint of the recognition of spe- 
cial needs, and of meeting them, par- 
ents often have the advantage. Fur- 
thermore, it is obviously desirable to 
interfere as little as possible with the 
regular school curriculum in meeting 
any particular situation, and the out- 
of-school life often provides the op- 
portunity. 
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ORGANIZED 
PLAY AND 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


Outstanding among the problems 
which call for attention during the 
school years are those relating to the 
amount and kind of activities in- 
dulged in by the child, to the balance 
between rest and activity, and to the 
resulting conditions of strain or 
chronic fatigue on the one hand or of 
lack of suitable training and muscle 
development on the other. The useful- 
ness of suitable play facilities and 
guidance as part of the education of 
a child have been considered in a pre- 
vious article, but the contribution 
which the play and athletic program 
of the school makes toward the child’s 
physical development deserves spe- 
cial attention here. The physical edu- 
cation program should not be re- 
stricted to certain periods assigned to 
special teachers, but should be built 
into the whole school program and 
take into account the entire school 
curriculum. It should be so planned 
as to provide suitable amounts and 
kinds of activity, as well as proper 
alternation between work and play 
and between rest and activity. 

In the early school years—that is, 
from about five to nine—the informal 


out-of-door games are best suited to 
develop the large muscles of the body, 
and should constitute the major part 
of the physical education program. 
The total amount of exercise taken 
in this way may be great but there 
should be frequent changes in type of 
activity, short periods of rest, and no 
urging to competitive effort. Fatigue 
is more commonly produced at this 
age by restraint, by effort at fine 
muscle control, and by undue nervous 
stimulation than by outdoor play. The 
periods of confinement and restraint 
should therefore be short and inter- 
rupted by opportunities to move about 
and be active. During these years the 
curriculum should always allow for 
one rest period during the day, dur- 
ing which there may be real quiet 
and relaxation. If children return 
home for their midday meal, this op- 
portunity may best be afforded at 
home; but if they stay at school it is 
highly desirable to have cots or mat- 
tresses provided by the school. Most 
children profit by continuing the habit 
of lying down for a rest period once 
each day during the early school 
years, and there should be an oppor- 
tunity for any child whose endurance 
is particularly limited to continue this 
habit into subsequent years. 

During the middle school years 
children naturally begin to take their 
sports more seriously and may proper- 
ly begin to indulge in athletic activi- 
ties which do not require great endur- 
ance or effort. These are the years dur- 
ing which children begin to acquire 
skill in large muscle activities and lay 
the foundations for good form and 
technic in sports. Between twelve and 
fifteen years of age, or thereabouts, 
activities which require greater en- 
durance may be allowed and competi- 
tions which test skill rather than 
strength or endurance may be en- 
couraged. After the age of fifteen 
training may be more vigorous and 
consciously directed toward the de- 
velopment of speed and endurance as 
well as strength and skill. At all ages, 
however, any such effort must follow 
a careful study of each child and be 
carried out under watchful and under- 
standing supervision. There must 
never be any attempt before maturity 
to push a child in the presence of signs 
of strain or fatigue, and there should 
never under any circumstances be 
pressure to make the maximum use of 
capacity. In this connection an article 
on “Burning Up Boyhood,” by Lawson 
Robertson, trainer and coach at the 
University of Pennsylvania and of 
American Olympic teams, is of inter- 
est. Although not written by a medical 
man, it is in accord with medical prin- 
ciples and the best medical thought. 
Mr. Robertson feels strongly that 
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competition on school teams in major 
athletic events should not be allowed 
until the last year in high school. To 
quote briefly from his article, which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post: 

“To attain proper physical condition 
for any test, be it the test of life or 
the test of athletic competition, the 
important thing in any individual case 
is to determine the dividing line be- 
tween the amount of exercise that is 
good for you and the amount that is 
too much. And in the majority of cases 
this happens to be an extremely thin 
line. In the training of athletes, the 
one who concentrates on the develon- 
ment of physical powers to the exclu- 
sion of proper protection of his vital 
strength has nothing with which to 
meet the test at the finish, and the 
one who neglects his physical develop- 
ment, with the idea that in doing so 
he is conserving his energy, has noth- 
ing with which even to get started. 
. . » No boy under nineteen years of 
age should be permitted to play foot- 
ball in competition or to run his heart 
out trying to win track honors for his 





1. How can we see that children enter 
school in good physical condition? 

2. How can we prevent the spread of 
communicable diseases through the 
school? 

3. What are the requirements of the 
school child for sleep and rest? 

4. What are suitable play activities 
for children up to five years of age? 
From five to nine? From nine to 
fifteen? 





school. They should play at these 
games, but not in competition. ... 
Instead of being necessary for the de- 
velopment of winning athletes, stren- 
uous competition among boys of an 
immature age is positively harmful. 
It should be supplanted in grammar 
schools, high schools, and prep schools 
by a system of physical training and 
coaching in the rudiments of sports 
that will build up a boy’s heart action 
and vital strength, and prepare him 
for competition in his final year be- 
fore college. He would be both a bet- 
ter athlete and a healthier man as a 
result.” 

It is of great importance that as 
the school years pass the child be 
guided into types of sport which are 
best suited to his particular needs. 
Underdeveloped parts may often be 
gradually strengthened and character- 
istics of poor posture’ corrected 
through the intelligent use of games 
and sports. On the other hand, there 
should be no pushing of the physically 
retarded child in an attempt to force 
his development on the false assump- 


tion that muscle capacity can be in- 
definitely increased through training. 
Such attempts may add chronic 
fatigue to retarded development and 
actually cause further retardation. 

Outdoor play and activity are un- 
doubtedly more desirable under the 
supervision of trained directors con- 
nected with the school system than 
haphazard about the home and com- 
munity, provided the athletic directors 
are at all times primarily motivated 
by interest in the individual child’s 
welfare rather than in the reputation 
and standing of the various school 
teams. The total activity should al- 
ways be considered in planning for any 
child, and the necessary adjustments 
are often found to be in the out-of- 
door activities rather than in the 
school curriculum. 





OVERSTIMULATION 
AND NERVE FATIGUE 


Thus far attention has been given 
primarily to the influence of physical 
activity and rest upon health. Nervous, 
emotional, and mental factors play an 
equally if not more important part. 

The young child requires frequent 
change of activity and has little capa- 
city for concentrated and continuous 
effort. The exercise of restraint is 
fatiguing to the nervous system and 
should be required for short periods 
only. Rest is restorative only when it 
is natural; inactivity may not be at 
all restful if it is enforced by conscious 
effort. Early training in good habits 
of rest and sleep and regular practice 
of these habits are important if rest is 
to be satisfactory. Physical rest is in- 
effective if there is emotional storm 
or a constant influx of stimulations 
into the nervous system. Many chil- 
dren are worn out by the excitement 
and hurry of home life, others by emo- 
tional conflicts in the home, others 
by nagging and constant attempts at 
discipline, and still others by undue 
pressure to hasten new accomplish- 
ments. All should be avoided. A 
healthy environment is a peaceful, 
happy, and quiet one without a con- 
stant sense of haste and the necessity 
for new accomplishments. As the child 
approaches maturity he must learn to 
meet these undesirable accompani- 
ments of modern life, but the young 
child is often incapable of doing so 
without unfortunate physical and 
mental consequences. The chain of 
these consequences may lead to the 
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most diverse symptoms, and the ori- 
gin of these symptoms may not be ap- 
parent. 

Closely allied with this is the ques- 
tion of the pressure of school work 
and@ the extent of effort required. 
Periods of mental effort should be 
short and alternated with periods of 
mental freedom and relaxation during 
the early school years, just 
as in the case of physical 
effort. The natural ambi- 
tion of parents to see their 
children excel and the ever- 
widening field of subjects 
with which our schools 
must deal account for the 
frequency with which chil- 
dren are subjected to ex- 
cessive pressure. Lack of 
cooperative planning be- 
tween school superinten- 
dents and parents adds 
greatly to the likelihood of 
such occurrence. The 
school often provides the 
maximum of teaching 
which a child should be 
subjected to and parents 
add in the few remaining 
hours of freedom all sorts 
of engagements, as for ex- 
ample, lessons in music, 
dancing, special languages, 
and the like. All of these 
require a continuation of 
the same mental concen- 
tration required during the 
school hours. Extracurri- 
cular activities should be 
planned with the knowl- 
edge of the school and 
after consideration of their 
effect upon the child’s to- 
tal schedule in order that 
he will not attempt to do 
too many things, at the ex- 
pense of his health. 





THE SCHOOL AND 
THE HOME 


The environment of the school child 
and the direction of his life have two 
quite separate phases; one is the school 
or school hours, and the other the 
home or out-of-school hours. As has 
been suggested in several special con- 
nections, it is often not the school 
curriculum alone but this in combina- 
tion with the home or out-of-school 
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life which needs modification. Fre- 
quently some adjustment can be made 
in the out-of-school life which will 
meet every need and avoid special con- 
cessions on the part of the school. 
Often, however, such concessions are 
temporarily necessary and should be 
quickly granted whenever they are 
well considered and reasonable. It is 


CITY CHILD 
By Anne LaTrose New 


What though he shall not find 

The supple trout within its hidden 
pool, 

Or ever seek the light that lies behind 

Black hills at sunset when the mists 
rise cool 

From bottom lands, and old trees 
brood alone 

On half-forgotten secrets they have 
known... 


Let my son be aware 

Of breathless steel outflung to span 
this stream, 

Deep-throated clamor of machines 
that dare 

To raise in stone the substance of a 
dream, 

And purity of line in upward flight 

Where jeweled towers soar into the 
night. 





evident that the school and the home 
life must be harmonized and so fitted 
into a whole as to make a composite 
environment and routine which will 
meet the individual child’s needs. 
Therefore, planning for health needs 
must be a joint and cooperative enter- 
prise between the school and the home. 

It would be a relatively simple mat- 
ter to coordinate these if a child’s en- 
tire time in school were spent in class- 
room study and if play, rest, diet, and 
health procedures were entirely super- 
vised at home. But a child’s life can- 
not be divided thus. Health considera- 
tions cannot just stop during school 
hours. They are now involved in both 
home and school routines. There are 
the school physician and the family 
doctor, the school lunch and the home 
meals, the school playground and the 
home yard, school term and vacation, 
school music and home piano lessons. 
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All of these have to be successfully in- 
tegrated. This organization of the 
school child’s life creates difficulties 
and makes necessary greater knowl- 
edge and more careful planning on the 
part of parents and school superin- 
tendents. Success does not seem to de- 
pend, as some have thought, upon the 
abdication of parents and the direction 
of the child’s entire life by 
the school. There is at the 
present time a particularly 
unfortunate tendency for 
parents to leave initiative 
and health matters to the 
school. What is needed 
would seem to be informed 
and observant parents who 
have the advantage of reg- 
ular medical advice re- 
garding the health needs 
of their children. 

The well-conducted mod- 
ern school is alive to the 
health problems and the 
opportunities for health 
promotion which school 
life offers, and is actively 
interested in dealing with 
them most effectively. If 
the interest is there and 
the program is in opera- 
tion, willing cooperation 
on the part of the home is 
essential to make it effec- 
tive. If the interest of any 
particular school is half- 
hearted, an alert and in- 
formed group of parents 
can do much to cultivate 
it and to bring about the 
adoption of a suitable pro- 
gram. Only through 
thoughtful cooperation be- 
tween home and school can 
the health of school chil- 
dren be maintained. 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 

















Aunt Lucttx is staying with the 
Robinsons for a few weeks’ visit. I 
met her last Saturday when I went 
over, as usual, for supper. Aunt Lu- 
cille is Mr. Robinson’s sister but I 
understand she has lived mostly 
abroad. In fact, she told me herself 
that this was the first time she had 
seen her young nephews and nieces. 
She had evidently made a hit with 
them, for while we were in the sitting 
room before supper the children came 
in—Mollie, Jack, and Nancy ll 
washed and tidy for supper and Baby 
Tom pink from his bath and ready 
for bed—and they one and all made 
a bee line for Aunt Lucille. I was just 
thinking to myself how refreshing 
the spontaneous affection of children 
can be, when Aunt Lucille reached 
into the desk behind her and brought 
out a large box of chocolate creams. 

Just at that moment Mrs. Robinson 
came in from the kitchen. She took in 
the situation at a glance, of course, 
and shook her head at the children. 

“What! Again?” she said. ‘‘Not just 
before supper, Lucille, please. We’ll 
spoil their appetites.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Aunt Lucille, 
passing the box toward Nancy’s eager 
little fingers. ‘“‘One won’t hurt. It won’t 
even make a dent in their appetites, 
will it, Jack? Besides, what’s the use 
of having an auntie from Italy if she 
doesn’t give them a treat while she’s 
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here ? 








Mrs. Robinson flushed with annoy- 
ance but she said no more about it. 
Instead, she gathered up young 
Tommie and carried him off to bed. 
Aunt Lucille offered the candy to Mr. 
Robinson and myself. Our polite re- 
fusal did not seem to worry her, for 
she took a large one herself, put the 
lid back on the box, and went off to 
see what she could do to help in the 
kitchen. 

A few minutes later we sat down 
to supper. I must admit that Jack’s 
appetite was not noticeably affected, 
but Mollie left half of her salad while 
Nancy refused outright to drink her 
milk. Nothing was said, however, and 
when dessert was cleared away the 
chocolate box appeared once more. 
This time we all took a piece of candy, 
and very good it tasted. Nancy fin- 
ished hers quickly, and looked with 
longing eyes at the box. Aunt Lucille 
saw the look, but to my surprise and 
gratification said firmly, “No more 
now, Nancy.’ However, I nearly 
choked when she patted Nancy’s hand 
and whispered, ‘Wait till you’re 
tucked up in bed!” 

Mrs. Robinson waited until all three 
children had disappeared. Then she 
turned to her sister-in-law. 

“Lucille,” she said gently, “‘it’s kind 
of you to buy candy for us, but I wish 
you would keep it for after meals. The 
children aren’t used to having it at 
other times, and I know it isn’t good 
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IS A SWEET TOOTH 
NATURAL? 


by s. ov. Crumbine,. M.D. 


for them to eat it between meals.” 

“Not good for them!” replied Aunt 
Lucille. ““You’re hopelessly behind the 
times, Mary. Don’t you know that alt 
children need sugar? Why, everybody 
says that sugar’s the best source of 
quick energy. Look at the trans- 
atlantic fliers, and the mountain 
climbers, and the famous athletes who 
use milk chocolate for food. And any- 
way, who ever knew a child without 
a sweet tooth? It’s a natural craving 
—and nature’s a pretty good guide. 
What do you say, Doctor?” And she 
turned to me for confirmation. 

What could I do? After all, I was a 
guest and a stranger to her. Besides, 
I knew she meant to be kind. So I 
explained as tactfully as I could that 
she was claiming too much for sugar 
as a necessary food. I quoted one of 
the outstanding experts in nutrition, 
a man who wrote recently, “It is a 
sobering thought that sugar, as it now 
comes into commerce, is the most 
completely devoid of proteins, 
vitamins, and mineral elements of all 
the foods which we give our children.” 
All sugar provides is calories. And I 
suggested that what might benefit a 
transatlantic flier or a mountain 
climber need not be equally good for 
ordinary people under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

Aunt Lucille took my criticism in 
good part, but she still insisted that 
a sweet tooth (Continued on page 31) 
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Silhouette by Helen Hatch 


IN OUR 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


T has been great fun hearing all 
I... stories about children and their 
allowances since I told you about 
Harry: Mr. and Mrs. Randall have 
started giving Harry, aged nine, an 
allowance. They hoped it would teach 
him the value of 
money and they have 
tried to help him 
spend it. So far they 
feel he has spent it 
unwisely. 

In general, most people seem to 
agree with a group at Brunswick, 
Georgia, who said, “We shouldn’t ex- 
pect him to spend wisely at that age.” 
On the other hand, all agree that 
learning to spend wisely and to know 
the value of money is an important 
part of each child’s education. A lady 
wrote from Vermont, ‘Most of the 
children in our neighborhood spend 
their money in the same way Harry 
does. But there is one exception. The 
parents of Junior, aged eleven, have 
told him that the money they give 
him in return for certain extra duties 
is just the same as wages earned by 
Daddy for doing his work at the office 
and should be spent as carefully.” 

The Brunswick group, during their 
conference, said, ‘“Harry’s parents 
should not ‘help him spend it.’ When 
he receives his allowance the money 
is his and they should not tell him 
when or how to spend it. They can, 
perhaps, help him when he is planning 
his budget; certainly they can help 
him profit by his mistakes.” One 
mother offered this by way of illustra- 
tion: “I found out that my son had 
given another boy a dime for ten mar- 
bles and I knew he had not got his 
money’s worth. I did not make him 
give them back or even tell him he 
should not have bought them. I took 
him to a ten cent store where he could 
See for himself that he 





could have 





An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 
e 
bought more and better marbles there 
for the same amount of money he paid 
for ten.” 

A Vermont mother expressed the 
same sentiment: “If they wish to 
spend their allowances on chewing 
gum, penny candy, balloons, or some- 
thing else, they are allowed to do so. 
Children do not learn discretion by 
constant supervision. However, we 
talk things over to- 
gether, and the merits 
of home-made candy 
and the impermanence 
of balloons are point- 
ed out.” 

The following letter 
from Florida should bring hope to 
parents who have been wondering 
whether their boys and girls will ever 
learn to “live within their means”: 
“My five brothers have always been 
taught that they must not exceed their 





DAVID AND WALLACE 
ARE BASHFUL 


Mr. and Mrs. Prater are concerned 
about their two boys, David, aged 
seven, and Wallace, aged fourteen. 
Both are bashful. They will not come 
to the table when there are guests 
unless compelled to do so. Whenever 
possible, they avoid meeting their par- 
ents’ friends. 

Wow't you discuss this at home, in 
your neighborhood, in your study 
group, or in your parent-teacher asso- 
ciation and write us what causes you 
have found in similar cases? Send 
your letters to Alice Sowers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., before March 10. They will be 
printed in the May issue. 
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allowances. During a two months’ visit 
in Washington, fourteen-year-old Al- 
fred stood outside the baseball park 
hoping to catch a glimpse of his hero, 
Babe Ruth, after the game. Questioned 
as to why he had not gone inside, he 
replied, ‘A 
ticket cost fif- 
ty cents and I 
only had a 
quarter. At 
home I always have to 
live within my allow- 
ance and I don’t think 
Mother would like me 
to borrow when I am visiting.’” 

Frequently the child’s allowance 
helps to solve other problems which 
arise within the family. This does not 
mean that the allowance is given or 
withdrawn as reward or punishment. 
A father gave me this illustration, 
which shows how the allowance can 
be used. “When George was about 
nine, he was careless with his clothes 
—not unusual, I am sure, but a matter 
of concern to any mother who must 
pick them up and who pays cleaning 
bills out of a limited budget. Explana- 
tions, scoldings, depriving him of 
pleasures—none of these worked. His 
clothes were tossed here and there or 
left in a heap on the floor; his necktie 
was removed by merely loosening it 
end slipping it off over his head. Likely 
as not, the first time he wore a clean 
suit, he played marbles, and you know 
what that does to a clean suit. Finally, 
after checking George’s cleaning bills 
to find the average amount spent each 
week, we increased his weekly allow- 
ance by that amount, with the under- 
standing that his mother would con- 
tinue sending his clothes to the clean- 
ers but he would pay the bills. You 
should have seen the money he saved 
when his money paid the bills! And he 
was more careful with his clothes.” 
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All stairways should 


have hand rails. 


Avoid casualties by 
placing floor lamps 


away from trafficlanes. 











Tables that toddlers are 
apt to run into should 


be oval or round. 











by 
ELIZABETH 
SHAFFER 


HE idea that you can equip a 
r nursery for the children and then 


forget them in planning the furnish- 
ings of the remainder of the house is 
a fallacy, as far as the average home 
is concerned. If you are trying to in- 
clude children in your classification the 
old adage about a place for everything 
and everything in its place is only 
about 50 per cent applicable. For the 
child who is such a hermit that he is 
content to remain alone in his own 
room for interminable stretches at a 
time we should probably be calling in 
the child psychologist as soon as the 
decorator left the premises. The or- 
dinary youngster is going to want ap- 
probation for his art work and help on 
some of the harder words of The Swiss 
Family Robinson. That means that he 
is going to be pretty much all over the 
house. 

Accepting the fact that we must 
consider the children of the family in 
solving our furnishing problems, 
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there is no better general advice for us 
to follow than that hardy old motto, 
“Safety First.” Primarily, safety for 
the children; secondarily, safety for 
the furnishings themselves. 

For the safety of both children and 
adults, have no slippery small rugs 
about. Small rugs are all right in 
themselves but they should be so well 
cushioned that they will not slip and 
slide. There are several sorts of rug 
cushion to reduce the wanderlust of 
small floor coverings and there is also 
a non-skid liquid that may be brushed 
over the backs of them. No matter 
how well cushioned, however, it’s a 
good idea to keep rugs away from the 
top of a stairway—just in case. And 
whether or not there are rugs, it is 
wise not to give the floors a very high 
polish. 

Stairways should be equipped with 
good, substantial hand rails. If the 
children are quite young, gates at the 
head of all staircases are needful, 
even though they do not add anything 
to the convenience of the adult mem- 
bers of the family. Stairways as well 
as the rest of the house should be well 
lighted both in order that one can see 
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where one is going and to prevent 
casualties when small children leave 
toys in poorly lighted corners where 
they may be tripped over later. 

See that window screens are sturdy, 
and nailed in as well as fastened in 
the ordinary manner. Keep the chil- 
dren from leaning on them even then, 
of course. But take precautions 
against that day when something just 
outside the window may seem too ex- 
citing for safety warnings to be 
thought about. 

Try to place floor lamps between 
tables and chairs in such a way that 
there is a minimum danger of their 
being knocked over. And beware, no 
matter how much they may add to the 
spirit of the room, of those lamps 
which have cute little chimneys pro- 
truding above the shades. Their 
breakage hazard is far too high. 

Tables that toddlers are likely to 
bump against should be oval or round. 
When it is possible to do so, it is a 
good idea to store away as many as 
possible of the sharp corners until the 
child grows older. Keep sharp-pointed 
pieces that are indispensable away 
from the traffic lanes. 
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All fireplaces should 


be carefully screened. 





Furniture should be 
durable and easy 


to clean, 


LD 








The type of gas stove which presents 
the fewest possibilities of accidents is 
still the old type that is lighted with a 
match. Though it still presents the 
asphyxiation danger, if the children 
are not impressed with the importance 
of not turning on the gas, at least the 
fire hazard is lessened when matches 
are placed out of reach of small hands. 
Electric stoves present no hazards 
of asphyxiation and even the danger 
of burns is reduced by some of the 
newer models where the switches can 
be covered when the stove is not in 
use. Of course electric stoves require 
particular attention to safe wiring. 
No stove is absolutely foolproof. The 
safety of children with regard to the 
kitchen stove is a matter of training. 

Fireplaces in any room of the house 
must be carefully screened for the 
protection of little stumblers. 


PRACTICAL FURNISHINGS 
But now that we have worried thus 
far over the safety of the children— 
what of the furnishings? What can we 
do to make them safe from the ravages 
of the young? 

In the first place, we can have the 
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Drawings by ROBERT LENNEN 


furnishings, wall coverings, curtains, 
etc., as washable as possible. A little 
free-hand crayon work or a nice pencil 
drawing of the three little pigs is far 
more of a calamity on a calcimined 
wall than it is on a painted or lino- 
leum-covered one. And the sticky 
finger marks that are a signal for 
wails and gnashing of teeth, if they 


Thoughts on Safety | 
for the Children and 
for the Furnishings 


| 


occur on ordinary wall paper, need 
result in nothing more than stern 
parental reproof and a little sponging 
when the wall paper is washable. 
Rugs and upholstered furniture 
should be of a type that is easily kept 
free from dust and dirt, both for the 
good health of the children and, of 
course, for the sake of appearance. 
Chairs and sofa should be upholstered 
in some material tolerant of a home 
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It’s just as well 


to use washable ink. 








shampoo—or they should be protected 
by slip covers made of materials thus 
easily refreshed. If you decide on slip 
covers you will want to have them 
loose enough to allow quite a bit of 
leeway at the places of greatest strain, 
yet they should be outfitted with some 
type of fastening that will keep them 
in place. The new slip covers closed 
with slide fasteners are well worth in- 
vestigation. And, in regard to both 
slip covers and other furnishings of 
the home where there are children, 
it is impractical to go very far in fol- 
lowing the vogue for white. 

Of course if your child is still in the 
bassinet stage you probably are quite 
certain that you will never need to 
worry much about sticky finger marks 
on the upholstery. You are going to 
keep your child’s fingers spotless at 
nearly all times, and keep them off of 
the sofa when they are not at the mo- 
ment immaculate. You can, I suppose, 
if you want to post yourself like an 
Indian lookout in order to keep the 
children from approaching the white 
leather divan when (what with mod- 
eling clay, water color, or old-fash- 
ioned mud (Continued on page 36) 
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Dried Fruits 
—What They 
Are, Where 
They Come 
from, and 
How They 
May Be Used 


E are told that the art of 
WY anne food as a means of pre- 
serving it originated with the early 
Egyptians and that they learned it 
from nature. The legend is: Grapes 
that had been left on the vine at har- 
vest time were later found to be well 
preserved and to have acquired a 
flavor quite different from that of 
fresh grapes but equally good. From 
this casual discovery through many 
successive stages of development we 
have reached the present high mark 
of achievement in food preservation. 
By processes of canning, drying, and 
more recently by freezing, our food 
supply has become national instead of 
sectional and in the large city markets 
it is no longer seasonal. 
In the days of our Colonial great- 
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grandmothers the strings of dried ap- 
ples, peaches, red peppers, and other 
“garden herbs’ which adorned their 
kitchens represented no small part of 
their home industry. Contemplating 
the finished results in our dried fruits 
today it seems a far cry to their primi- 
tive products. The difference is not 
entirely due to improved methods of 
drying. Their apples and peaches were 
of a variety suited to consumption 
when fresh but not necessarily suitable 
for drying. Ours are of a specialized 
variety cultivated through years ex- 
clusively for this purpose; exceptions 
to this are apples and pears. 

Fruit is a significant part of our 
food supply. Its wide popularity may 
be attributed to the growing apprecia- 
tion of its nutritive value as well as to 
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by Lulu G. Graves 


its appetizing flavor and aroma. Its 
production is a basic industry on our 
West coast, California being the lead- 
ing state. The growth of this industry 
has been extraordinary and incidental 
to its growth other industries of im- 
portance have developed, notably the 
canning and drying of fruits. These 
processes of preservation have in- 
creased the availability of fruit 
throughout the land without in any 
wise detracting from its food value or 
its palatability. The annual per capita 
consumption of dried fruit in the 
United States has increased from 
slightly more than one pound to ap- 
proximately five and one-half pounds 
since 1899. No doubt this is due to the 
better quality of fruit used, the im- 
proved sanitary methods of market- 
ing, and the fact that it is lower in 
price than the fresh fruit during the 
greater part of the year in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Dried fruits are the only transported 
fruits that mature on the tree, with 
apples and pears again the exception. 
Fruits to be dried are not gathered 
until they are fully ripe. They then 
have the maximum content of sugar 
and probably of some of the vitamins 
and mineral elements. For example, 
we are told that peaches containing 
about 8 per cent sugar when har- 
vested for shipping fresh would have 
at the stage harvested for drying a 
sugar content of 10.5 per cent. Fruit 
sugar is the form of carbohydrate 
most readily utilized by the body; in 
other words, it is food-energy content. 

Tree ripening gives to fruit a more 
distinct flavor and aroma than can be 
obtained by artificial means of ripen- 
ing. Though some of the ethereal 
bodies and volatile acids giving this 
flavor are lost or modified in the dry- 
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ing process, it is not a serious loss 
pecause a new, rich flavor no less ap- 
pealing is formed. 

Sun drying was the original method 
of removing moisture from fruits and 
it is still widely used for those that 
can be successfully treated by this 
method, especially those high in sugar 
content. It is a relatively slow pro- 
cedure. Five to seven days are neces- 
sary for the process, and the fruit is 
subject to damage by the weather, in- 
sects, and other destructive agents. 

fechanical methods of dehydration 
eliminate these diffi- 
culties but the faith 
of the public in the su- 


nesium, and others. Though amounts 
present are minute they are in the pro- 
portion easily adapted to the body 
needs and in any case small amounts 
of these mineral elements are suffi- 
cient for nutritional requirements. 

In studies made of prunes, peaches, 
and apricots—fresh, frozen, and dried 
—all were found to be good sources of 
vitamin A. Even after some loss of 
vitamin potency in drying, apricots 








glossy skin and the flesh clings to the 
pit, which is long and narrow in shape. 
The Italian prune has a rather dull, 
finely wrinkled skin and it is grown in 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. It is 
somewhat larger than the French 
prune and-the flesh separates easily 
from the broad, more oval pit. In both 
types the flesh of good quality is am- 
ber colored and fine in texture. 
Prunes are not picked from the tree. 
They are allowed to remain there until 
completely ripe, when they fall of 
their own accord. The ground under 
the tree is made 
ready so that the 








periority of sun dried 











products still prevails. 
In mechanical dehy- 
dration the moisture is 
removed by currents 
of air under controlled 
conditions where tem- 
perature and humidity 
can be regulated and 
the process is com- 
pleted in twen- 
ty-six to thir- 
ty-six hours. 
Advantages 
claimed for it 
are that it is 
more sanitary 
and that the 
dried fruit 
more nearly 
resembles the fresh in color and flavor. 

All dried fruits are semi-perishable. 
The chief causes for their deteriora- 
tion are heat, moisture, and insects. 
Modern storage and marketing have 
practically eliminated these difficul- 
ties. Normally these products reach 
the consumer in as good condition as 
they were when packed. It behooves 
the consumer to keep them properly 
after they reach his hands. The fruits 
are cleaned before packing but it is 
wise to wash them again before eat- 
ing. In cooking they are better with 
very little or no preliminary soaking, 
then simmered slowly in the right 
quantity of water to allow for suffi- 
cient reabsorption with the desired 
amount of juice remaining. Rapid 
boiling breaks the skin and makes the 
fruit mushy. The natural sugar in the 
frult furnishes enough sweetness for 
most purposes, except with the tart 
variety. 

Practically all essential mineral 
salts are present in dried fruits: cal- 
cium and phosphorus for teeth and 
bone; iron and copper for hemoglobin 
formation; potassium, sulphur, mag- 
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Twenty tree-ripened 
prunes, after drying 
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Twenty fresh tree- 
ripened prunes 


compared favorably with egg-yolk, 
butter, and spinach in this respect; 
prunes and peaches were comparable 
to tomatoes, bananas, and lettuce. The 
sulphured dried fruit contained more 
vitamin A than the unsulphured; dip- 
ping prunes in lye solution did not 
affect this element. In addition prunes 
have an appreciable amount of vita- 
mins B and G and peaches and apricots 
of vitamin C. 


PRUNES 


A PRUNE is a plum which can be 
dried without removing the pit and 
without incurring fermentation. The 
result is a fleshy pulp with a high de- 
gree of sweetness. Plums which will 
not do this are not prunes. As stated 
by a fruit producer, ‘All prunes are 
plums but not all plums are prunes.” 
Prunes most familiar to us are of two 
types—the sweet French and the more 
tart Italian. 

A French immigrant, Louis Pellier, 
brought the French prunes to the 
Pacific coast in 1856. It is now grown 
more plentifully than other types, 
chiefly in California. It has a smooth, 
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he same prunes, after 
drying and cooking 


fruit will not be 
bruised in falling. In 
the drying yards the 
prunes are dipped 
into a dilute, hot al- 
kaline solution for 
about fifteen  sec- 
onds, then rinsed by 
a shower of fresh 
water to remove the 
lye. This process 
cleansthe fruit, 
removes the 
waxy bloom, 
and makes tiny 
cracks in the 
skin which fa- 
cilitate evapo- 
ration of water 
without loss of 
sugar and oth- 
er desirable elements. 

An extensive study of the nutritive 
value of prunes has been made in sev- 
eral universities during the last three 
years. As a result some beliefs of long 
standing have been confirmed and 
others have not. That they are an ex- 
cellent source of essential mineral ele- 
ments and of vitamins A, B, and G 
has been verified. It was found that 
their laxative properties, formerly at- 
tributed to their soft, non-irritating 
bulk, may be partly due to an agent, 
as yet undetermined, which stimulates 
action in the intestines. Also, that long 
continued experiments on human be- 
ings gave no evidence that prunes 
affect the alkaline reserve of the blood. 

In the days when fruit first became 
an accepted part of the breakfast 
menu and the choice of fruits was 
much more limited than it is today, 
prunes were the housewife’s ever-pres- 
ent help for that meal. Sometimes they 
became the dessert for supper. In both 
instances they were served plain and 
eaten for themselves alone. This prac- 
tice is by no means outmoded, though 
for breakfast (Continued on page 38) 
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Protecting Our Children 


by KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


T IS a very great privilege, as 
| | Chief of the Children’s Bureau, to 
have an opportunity to send a mes- 
sage to the readers of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. 

There are few groups’ which, 
through their organization and their 
individual membership, have a more 
intimate knowledge of the problems 
affecting children, in their home life 
and in the schools, than the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
For this reason there has always been 
constant and close cooperation be- 
tween the parent-teacher associations 
and the Children’s Bureau and it is, 
therefore, not necessary to restate the 
purposes of this federal agency or to 
describe its activities and the manner 
in which it seeks to serve the cause 
of American childhood. 

As parents and as teachers the 
readers of this magazine have been 
in what might be called the front line 
trenches in the campaign against des- 
titution which has been carried on 
during the five years of the depression. 
No one knows better the sacrifices 
which the average American home 
has been called upon to bear, the vast 
amount of emergency work which 
numerous school-teachers have vol- 
untarily undertaken in behalf of the 
welfare of our boys and girls, and the 
damaging effects which the past years 
have left upon our children in the 
form of undernourishment, uncor- 
rected physical defects, and lack of 
health care. Through its Summer 
Round-Up each year, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
obtained first-hand and often discour- 
aging evidence of the toll which this 
long period of economic distress has 
taken. 

The extent to which children are 
now suffering from insecurity and 
destitution is indicated by the fact 
that 7,400,000 under sixteen years of 
age are in families dependent upon 
emergency relief. This is about one- 
sixth of the child population in the 
United States. Included in this num- 
ber are more than 700,000 whose 
mothers are probably eligible to re- 
ceive mothers’ pensions under the 
laws now on the statute books of 
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forty-five states. But the states are 
not carrying their share of the moth- 
ers’ pension program. It is estimated 
that 280,000 children—as compared 
with the 700,000 in relief families— 
are being cared for by their mothers 
at home under the mothers’ pension 
system. As compared with an esti- 
mated total need of at least $120,000,- 
000, the states and localities are spend- 
ing but $37,000,000 for mothers’ pen- 
sions. The children of widowed, sepa- 
rated, or divorced mothers now on 
public relief rolls should be absorbed 
into the greater security of the moth- 
ers’ pension system as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Provision for more adequate 
appropriations is essential to this end, 
for only about half of the counties in 
the United States authorized to ap- 
propriate money for this purpose are 
actually doing so and many counties 
have cut off this form of aid entirely 
during the past year on the grounds 
of financial necessity. 

Inadequate facilities for protection 
of maternal and child health have also 
been quite marked, particularly in 
rural areas in recent years. Large 
groups of the rural population are 
without any public health nursing or 
permanent prenatal and child health 
conference service. 

Educational opportunities have been 
gravely threatened and in many com- 
munities very seriously curtailed and 
many recreational services have been 
reduced or abandoned. Some offsets 
to these losses have been provided 
through the emergency relief educa- 
tion and recreation programs. 

Those familiar with these develop- 
ments have been greatly heartened by 
President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress in which he placed first among 
our objectives ‘“‘the security of the 
men, women, and children of the na- 
tion,” and announced that he was 
making definite recommendations for 
a broad program of economic security 
which would include “benefits to chil- 
dren, for mothers, for the handicapped, 
for maternity care, and for other 
aspects of dependency and _ illness 
where a beginning can now be made.” 

With the Congress and the forty- 
four state legislatures meeting in reg- 





ular session this year, it should be 
possible to lay the foundation for ef- 
fective federal, state, and local cooper- 
ation in a program which will provide 
a greater measure of security for the 
American wage-earner and the Amer- 
ican home. This alone would greatly 
promote the cause of child welfare, 
since the first right of every child is to 
the security and protection of a happy 
childhood in his own home. But there 
is need, too, for the broader protec- 
tion and the special safeguards which 
every community owes to the future 
generation in the form of health, edu- 
cational and recreational services, and 
agencies for the care and protection 
of dependent children either in their 
own homes or in the best possible sub- 
stitutes for their own homes; for pro- 
tection against community influences 
which are conducive to delinquency; 
and for protection against premature, 
unsuitable, and hazardous employ- 
ment of young boys and girls. 

In addition to measures for unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age pensions, 
and similar measures, we may antic- 
ipate, during the coming year, mea- 
sures designed to strengthen the moth- 
ers’ pension system and to provide 
more adequate state and local public 
services for child health and child wel- 
fare. We may expect, too, ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment by the 
additional sixteen states in order to 
enable Congress to make permanent 
the gains in this field achieved under 
the NRA codes. 

As parents, as teachers, as admin- 
istrators of public services for the 
health and welfare of children, our 
task in the months ahead should be 
to assure to our children fuller oppor- 
tunities for security, health, and hap- 
piness. 
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THE PASSING OF THE BUCKEYE 


ACK in the ’90’s, many a cautious 
) person went through the winter 
' with a buckeye, or horse-chestnut, 


in his pocket. 





This they considered just about the 
surest way of warding off rheuma- 
tism. 


We moderns are amused by this quaint 
superstition. Yet even today, most of us 
cling to equally fallacious notions about 
theumatic diseases. We think of rheuma- 
tism as one disease. We feel it must be 
treated at the spot where the pain is 
felt. We look upon it as something which 
accompanies old age. We consider it an 
extremely discomforting ailment, but 


hot a particularly dangerous one. 


Yet not one of these beliefs is true. 





There are more than twenty different 
types of rheumatic diseases, ranging 
from a child’s so-called “‘growing pains” 
which many parents thoughtlessly ig- 
nore, to certain forms of chronic arth- 
ritis which remorselessly turn the joints 


into chalky, rigid masses. 


The cause of most of these types is 
infection. Disease-producing bacteria 
frequently thrive in an infected tonsil; 
in a decaying tooth, or in an inflamed 
appendix. From there, they may travel 
with the blood stream to other parts of 
the body, where they cause inflamma- 
tion and pain. For example, the lining 
of the heart is a favorite point of attack 


for these murderous little bacteria. 


With all the complexities which sur- 
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round this serious disease, and with all 
the false ideas which people have about 
it, the physician is the one person com- 
petent to give sound advice. 


See your doctor at the first sign of 


trouble—indefinite wandering pains, or” 


swelling and inflammation of the joints. 
See him promptly. Today there is much 
that medical science is able to do in the 
treatment of rheumatism and the pre- 
vention of its serious complications. De- 
lay is an open invitation to unnecessary 
suffering and permanent disability. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World's Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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IT’S UP TO US 
What Children Do 


hy Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 


Drawings by IRIS BEATTY JOHNSON 






































Mother: I don’t see what can be the matter with Mildred. Mother: How glad I am that Dorothy has dropped some 
Look at all the money we spend on her music, of her outside activities! Since she has more 
dancing, swimming, and other activities, to give free time she isn’t so listless and really seems to 
her every advantage. She takes no interest in enjoy her practicing. There will be time enough 
anything and never wants to practice. later for her to go on with the other things. 


Dorothy is more interested 
Because 


She begins each day alert and ready for whatever the day brings. Mildred is tired 
of everything; she never feels rested. Her day has been so crowded with school 
and outside extra activities that she has practically no time which is unplanned 
and unscheduled. Her life is filled with bells ringing to tell her it is time to go to 
school or to class; with voices reminding her it is time for one of her lessons 
out of school or for her practice. There is seldom time when she may do as she 
wishes or when she may do nothing. Is it any wonder that she has grown weary of 
it all? Both girls are just entering that period of rapid growth which usually comes 
with the beginning of adolescence when they are more apt to grow tired easily. 
Dorothy’s parents, realizing this, have permitted her to drop some of the “extras” 
for the present, letting her carry on the one activity in which she is most interested 
at the time. They realize that it is most important for Dorothy to get enough hours 
for sleep and relaxation and for outdoor recreation. They know that not only will 
there be time later on for the other activities, but she will be in better physical 
and mental condition to learn them quickly and happily. 














What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken up in this issue of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose numbers are given in italics following the questions. 
. Why are a great many children slow about learning to dress themselves? 7. 
. What is a good method of teaching children to put on their clothes? 7. 
. What is one of the greatest values of hobbies to growing girls? 8. 
How may you prevent children from forming the habit of flying into fits of anger? 11. 
How may wise planning help you to shop intelligently? 13. 
How may too much school work and too many out-of-school activities affect the child’s health? 16-17. 
. How can you help a child to spend his allowance to best advantage? 19. 
. What are some of the things to be taken into consideration in furnishing a house so that it will be safe for 
small children and provide for a minimum of wear and tear on the furniture? 20-21. 
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Scene from the Talking Picture, “Bye Bye Buttons” 


Garments that Enable Children to Dress Alone 


Made possible by this 


slide fastener 


ITS CORRECT NAME IS 


TALON 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ve tiny | can work this auto- 
tic lock—exclusive with Talon 


This outstanding idea in chil- 
dren’s clothing completely elim- 
inates buttons and introduces 
the smooth-running Talon fas- 
tener instead. The fastener works 
so easily that even the tiniest 
children can learn to dress and 
undress without help from 
adults. Garments featuring 
the dress alone idea make child- 
training easier, teach children to 
be self-reliant at a much earlier 
age than ever before possible. 
Talon-fastened garments in- 
clude every item of a child’s 
wardrobe, so that youngsters can 
dress alone from the skin out! 


NOTE: The Jingle Book, a 
child’s-eye-view of the dress 
alone idea, is available at 5¢ per 
copy. Let us know now how many 
copies of this interesting, enter- 
taining booklet you will need. 


There is also available without 
cost to Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations a talking picture, “Bye 
Bye Buttons.”’ Write to Hookless 
Fastener Company, Children’s 
Division, 71 West 35th St., for 
full information. 

e 
HOOKLESS FASTENER CO., MEADVILLE, PA. 
NEW YORK - BOSTON « PHILA. « CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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HOBBIES 
FOR 
GIRLS 


(Continued from 
page 9 


subject matter they 
represented and the 
skill with which they 
had been put togeth- 
er. Here, at last, was 
an honest picture of 
what girls liked to 
do—girls from all 
parts of the country, 
from all walks of 
life, and of all ages. 
I am going to de- 
scribe some of these 
hobbies, with the 
thought that you 
may yourself decide 
to pursue one of 
them, or recommend 
it to a friend, young 
or old. 

First of all, there 
were two. distinct 
classes dividing the 
112 hobbies in the 
show: collectors’ and 
creators’. Entries in 
the collectors’ class 
consisted mostly of 
things which other people had made 
but which the hobbyist had gather- 
ed together, such as dolls of all na- 
tions, shells, coins, historic Indian 
relics. That takes some study, and 
is an interesting type of hobby so 
long as one doesn’t descend to collect- 
ing bottle tops, or to plain souvenir- 
hunting. 

Entries in the creators’ class con- 
sisted mostly of things which the girls 
had made themselves. The exhibits 
touched on life at all points—from the 
building of a model house (a charm- 
ing miniature of cardboard and plas- 
ter, with hand-cut shingles and real, 
blue-and-white striped awnings) to 
home-made cookies of all colors and 
flavors. 

The creative hobbies outnumbered 
the collective by five to one, which 
gave me great secret satisfaction. It 
takes more interest, time, and energy 
to make a thing—often a great deal 
of ingenuity to make it at little cost 

and at the end one has developed 
some ability. 

Quite often, of course, a girl will 
begin collecting something and then 
learn to make it, or vice versa. This 
is the better angle of the collecting 
urge, because it makes the hobby bear 
fruit. The exhibits at the show were 
classed under whichever kind of work 
predominated. 

I could go on indefinitely describing 
one hobby after another, because each 
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aroused added enthusiasm just in see- 
ing how the girl had worked it out. I 
got so many ideas that, if I should ever 
have to give up flying (which I pray 
will never happen), I shouldn’t have a 
dull moment. Because these were the 
hobbies of youngsters, I couldn’t help 
wondering what they might indicate as 
to the girls’ future interests—perhaps 
vocations. Only the years will tell 
whether these exhibits represented 
passing fancies, lasting happy inter- 
ests, or the beginnings of a life work. 
After a quiet, undisturbed inspection 
of the exhibits, I could not resist 
the temptation to do a little proph- 
esying. It seemed to me that among 
those exhibits we had future business 
women, budding artists, and home- 
makers. 

By this I do not mean that hobbies 
necessarily lead to vocations or that 
they should be encouraged solely with 
that goal in view. Many girls grow up 
and go into other lines of work, keep- 
ing their hobbies for playtime. I be- 
lieve that the importance of a hobby 
is measured only by the constructive 
pleasure which it gives; otherwise it 
could not be called a hobby. This im- 
agining which I shall do, connecting 
hobbies with vocations, should be 
taken merely as a suggestion of 
trends. 

Taking business in its broadest 
sense, I could see the air industry find- 
ing a place not many years hence for 


Weer 


Four girls get ready to fly with Ruth Nichols and Clarence Chamberlain 


the girl who could turn out an astrono- 
my exhibit as complete as the one at 
this hobby show. This girl had drawn 
star charts, showing the constellations 
in both summer and winter skies, and 
had made her own sextant out of 
cardboard. Perhaps you have seen the 
instrument with which surveyors mea- 
sure the angle of elevation of an ob- 
ject. When navigators use it they sight 
the stars, and with the help of some 
mathematical figuring they can plot 
their course. In the aviation of the 
future, when transoceanic air liners, 
in order to avoid local weather dis- 
turbances, fly at heights above the 
clouds unbelievable to the average 
person today, navigation by the stars 
will probably be relied upon as well 
as the radio beam for steering the 
ship. Only, when we are speaking 
of guiding planes, we call this 
science “avigation,’” and our ambi- 
tious Camp Fire Girl will be an “av- 
igator.” 

It was interest in this practical ap- 
plication of science to aviation which 
led me to offer a series of lectures on 
the subject. During the past year I 
have traveled extensively throughout 
the eastern part of the country, tell- 
ing young people in schools, colleges, 
and clubs of the many ways in which 
their studies in physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, geography, and so on are 
related to flying and the greater air 
industry. (Continued on page 37) 
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“THE CHILD SHOULD HAVE 
TWO PINTS OF MILK DAILY” 


ROB'T. HUTCHINSON, M.D., F.R.C. P. 
‘FOOD AND DIETETICS’ 
COURTESY OF WILLIAM WOOD &CO. 


Almost Wwice 


the food energy for 
your boy or girl 


when mille is served thes delicious way 


ROWING children need and must have milk—plen- 

ty of it. At least a quart a day, say most authorities. 

Milk helps give busy, active children the nourishment they 

need—helps them gain and grow—provides them with 

food essentials required for the development of sound, 
strong bones and teeth. 


If milk alone makes such a decided difference in the de- 
velopment of children — think how much greater the 
benefits are bound to be when the milk is mixed with 


Cocomalt. 


Supplies important food essentials 
Prepared as directed, every cup or glass of delicious 
Cocomalt your child drinks is equal in food-energy value 
to almost two glasses of plain milk! 


plies extra highest value proteins that help replace used 
or wasted muscle tissue and are required for building solid 
flesh and muscle. It supplies extra food-calcium, food- 
phosphorus and Sunshine Vitamin D for the formation 
of strong bones, sound teeth and straight body. 


Cocomalt is sold at grocery, drug and department stores 
in 14-Ib. and 1-Ib. air-tight cans. Also in the economical 
5-lb. hospital size. In powder form only—easy to mix 
with milk—delicious HOT or COLD. Buy a can today. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: For a trial-size can of 
Cocomalt, send name and address (with 10c to cover cost 
of packing and mailing) to R. B. Davis Co., Dept. D.B.3, 


Hoboken, N. J. 





Furthermore, Cocomalt adds an extra 
supply of five important food essen- 
tials which help to improve nutrition 
and are therefore of great benefit to 


the growing child. 


Cocomalt supplies extra carbohy- 


©@comalt 


Prepared as directed, odds 70% 
more food-energy to milk 








drates which provide food-energy 


e 


needed for work, play, study. It sup- 
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Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of the American Medical Association. Produced 
by an exclusive process under scientific control. Cocomalt is composed of sucrose, skim milk, 
selected cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. (Irradiated ergosterol.) 
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LET’S GO SHOPPING 


(Continued from page 13) 

to have as much information as pos- 
sible about the characteristics of ma- 
terials which will affect the kind of 
service one may expect of articles 
made from them. Not long ago I heard 
aman who was educated in the schools 
of a Scandinavian country complain- 
ing that boys and girls in this coun- 
try are not taught the characteristics 
of different kinds of basic materials 
used in manufacturing articles, as, for 
example, those of the different kinds of 
metals, such as steel, iron, silver, cop- 
per, and gold, about each of which he 
insisted one may learn important facts 
which help to determine the use and 
value of articles made from them and 
the care they will require. 

The comments of this Scandinavian 
friend made me think of some of the 
various experiences which might give 
one first-hand knowledge about com- 
modities and materials. Certainly an 
individual who spent his childhood on 
a farm and had the experience of 
“going shopping” for vegetables in the 
family garden, of gathering berries 
and grapes from home-grown vines, 
and of picking cherries and peaches 
and apples from trees in the orchard 
has had a chance to learn some of the 
facts helpful in buying these foods. 
This early experience should aid one 
in deciding such matters as whether 
products are under- or over-ripe; 
whether they are sound, or bruised, 
or wormy, or tough; whether they 
are fresh or stale; and to appreciate 
the fact that for richer flavor and 
sweetness most fruits need to have 
been exposed to at least some sun- 
shine. 

During one’s childhood or later in 
life one may have an opportunity to 
learn something about the character- 
istics of at least a few different kinds 
of wood, such as oak, fir, ash, apple, 
or willow. Have you ever thought to 
check on how many kinds of wood 
you whittled and chopped and pounded 
nails into while you were a child? And 
did you have a chance to learn about 
cotton, wool, mohair, or coarse hair 
such as that from the tails of horses 
or cattle? All of these materials 
are used in various ways in household 
furnishings and clothing, and all 
have distinctive characteristics and 
values. 

Any opportunity to handle, exam- 
ine, and test the materials which go 
into manufactured articles makes it 
possible to be more discriminating 
when buying them in stores. And here 
is a tip for parents—how about inter- 
esting your boys and girls in finding 
out what they can about the behavior 
and characteristics of the various raw 
materials which are used in making 
the things everybody uses? This 
should prove an absorbing pursuit 
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with a distinctly educational value to 
be turned to good account when they 
go shopping. 

What has been said so far may well 
be criticized as being too general and 
of no particular help in buying specific 
articles, such as a dress for Mary, 
sheets for the boys’ beds, a rug for the 
living room, kitchen knives, a carpet 
sweeper, or a hall mirror. And it must 
be confessed that concrete guides in 
buying are difficult to find. Fortunate- 
ly more attention is being given to 
this today than formerly. Some of the 
recent publications of the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics 
are very helpful, as, for example, 
“Quality Guides in Buying Sheets and 
Pillowcases,” Leaflet 103; “Quality 
Guides in Buying Ready-Made Dress- 
es,” Leaflet 105. This bureau has also 
prepared numerous bulletins on the 
selection and preparation of different 
kinds of food. Another distinctive pub- 
lication is the “Consumers’ Guide,” 
available from the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, in Washington. In ad- 
dition there are many publications 
from other government agencies and 
from other sources which furnish use- 
ful information about household com- 
modities. 

But, even with all of the help one 
may gather from these various 
sources, one cannot obtain foolproof 
rules as guides in buying since in 
present merchandising methods no 
adequate provision is made for giving 
to consumers the necessary reliable 
information about commodities. In 
this connection it is interesting to note 
the statement of the leader of a group 
of homemakers, in which she summed 
up the results of their study of house- 
hold purchasing: ‘The results of our 
two years’ efforts are mostly negative. 
Our purchasing problems are not 
solved. We were not even able to es- 
tablish a basis upon which we could 
judge the articles, because informa- 
tion was not made available to us. 
Our efforts, however, were not en- 
tirely in vain. Through our discus- 
sions, we learned much that was of 
value to us. ... And above all, we 
have come to the conclusion that to 
insure wise buying the manufacturers 
must place on the goods reliable labels 
to indicate essential factors of quality 
and performance.” 

It is encouraging that consumers 
receive protection through the activi- 
ties of various governmental agencies, 
and not the least of these benefits are 
derived from the enforcement of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1906 
which has been of inestimable value 
in protecting the people of this coun- 
try against impure and adulterated 
foods and drugs. At this time there is 
much discussion of a revision of this 
act. Progress and changes in manu- 


facturing processes and merchandis. 
ing make it imperative that this lay 
be revised to meet present-day needs. 

To date there is no law dealing with 
textiles to correspond to the regula. 
tion of foods and drugs under the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. As a result it is 
sometimes impossible to discover of 
what kind of fiber a given piece of 
cloth or garment is made, and it jg 
almost always impossible to learn 
what the tensile or breaking strength 
of the fabric may be although this is 
one of the best guides to the wear 
value of a fabric. 

For many years home economists 
have recognized how difficult it is for 
individuals to learn as much as they 
need to know about commodities be. 
fore buying them. They have urged 
that this information be provided to 
the consumer and have suggested that 
this be done by attaching labels to 
commodities giving the facts about 
their quality and the service they may 
be expected to give. If this sort of in- 
formation were provided, the house- 
hold buyer would find shopping vastly 
easier, and the honest manufacturer 
and retailer would suffer less from the 
competition of dishonest merchan- 
dise. Is it not reasonable, therefore, 
that those who select goods for the 
households in this country should in- 
sist, for their own protection and the 
protection of honest business as well, 
that new merchandising methods be 
developed and the necessary laws en- 
acted which will give to the consumer 
the information about commodities 
which is essential if intelligent selec- 
tions are to be made on the retail 
market ? 


The P. T. A. 


What To Do in 
March 


1. Prepare, as requested by the lo- 
cal president, reports on the work 
of standing committees and their 
accomplishments, to be presented 
at the annual meeting and filed 
with the records. 





2. Prepare, as requested by the state 
office, reports for the state con- 
vention (if held in the spring), 
and for state records. 


3. Plan to make the annual meeting 
an interesting occasion and not 
merely one for reports and elec- 
tions. Exhibits of school work; 
posters showing accomplishments 
of the P. T. A.; music by Mother- 
singers; a short, entertaining 
skit; and a social hour with sim- 
ple but unusual refreshments will 
be drawing attractions. 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY 
(Continued from page 18) 
was natural to a normal child. So I 
asked her if she had ever realized that 
human beings are the only animals} 
who cannot be trusted to feed them-| 
selves properly by instinct. It’s only 
human beings who will experiment, | 
and diet, and listen to food faddists. | 
That shows how good a guide nature 
is. Aunt Lucille agreed with a laugh 
that she’d never heard of a cat or a| 
dog trying to reduce. 

“But seriously, Doctor,” she went | 
on, “do you mean that people ought | 
never to eat sugar? Never to eat'| 
candy, or ice cream? Never to sprinkle 
just a spoonful on stewed fruit or oat- | 
meal ?” 

“Ah,” said I, “there you have the| 
answer! To be of real value, sugar'| 
must be combined with other foods. | 
By all means use it to vary or improve 
the flavor of fruit, or cereal, or milk, | 
if you like. These other foods contain | 
the vitamins, mineral salts, and pro- 
teins which sugar lacks. But don’t 
overdo it.” 

Just then Jack and Mollie came in. | 
Mollie said that Nancy was all ready | 
for bed and was waiting for her | 
chocolate. Aunt Lucille looked at me| 
in dismay, but I suggested that it was | 
more important to keep a promise to | 
Nancy than to save her from the ill| 
effects of one piece of candy. So Aunt | 
Lucille went upstairs. While she was | 
away Mrs. Robinson thanked me for | 
helping her out of a ticklish situa-| 
tion. She hadn’t wanted to hurt 
Lucille’s feelings, she said, yet for the} 
past few days she had been driven 
almost crazy by that chocolate box.| 
She’d brought the children up to con- 
sider a piece of candy after lunch or 
supper as a treat, for special occa-| 
sions, though she had never been} 
really clear before as to why too much 
sweet stuff was considered unwhole- 
some. 

I’m glad I happened to be there 
when the question came to a head, 
though I don’t suppose Jack and 
Mollie and Nancy will share their | 
mother’s gratitude—not for a while, | 
at any rate! 
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TUGGING STRINGS 
By DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON 
I must not keep my lad too close | 
When it is time for him to go 
As if a tugging bright balloon | 
Were held tight—so— 


And crushed until the lift is gone; | 
When it is time, I know that I | 

Must loose the gay, live, straining thing 
And give it to the sky. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


to try, and help him if necessary. Ap- 
prove him when‘he succeeds: “That’s 
right. You hung it up.” 

Now, after one or two successes, can 
you expect him to go on the rest of 
his life hanging up his clothes? You 
can count on his continuing only to 
the extent that he succeeds and appre- 
ciates his success. You are important 
in both these items. It is 
part of your job to in- 
sure success each time he 
tries; and to turn each 
near-failure to a success- 
ful ending. This requires 
tact—for you must offer 
help in such a way that 
it makes his efforts suc- 
cessful. A little too much 
help, or help of the wrong 
kind, gives him a feeling 
of failure. You can hold 
the weight of a heavy 
coat while he manages 
the loop and gets it over 
the hook. His efforts then 
succeed and he is happy. 
On the other hand, if you 
interfere with his getting 
the loop over the hook, 
he may naturally resent 
it and even cry or kick 
because he is disappoint- 
ed at his failure. 

As the skill of hanging 
up different articles gets 
perfected, you will help 
him less and less—but 
your encouragement and 
your presence may be 
necessary for a long time 
—and at occasional re- 
lapses for months or even 
years. 

When he comes in from 
outdoors, unless you are 
there to meet him he may drop his 
things hastily to find you, or to find 
his playthings. The same rule holds— 
be near as often as necessary, or be as 
near as necessary, to keep him suc- 
ceeding until this habit has become 
so completely learned that it no longer 
needs any help from you. 

It may be that the younger child 
will require a longer time for acquir- 
ing the skills involved in dressing, but 
on the other hand the delight in the 
growing capacity keeps him con- 
stantly practicing it. Time spent in 
helping the young child learn to dress 
himself is time saved a little later 
when you may need to urge and even 
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compel him to acquire these habits 
which it would have been his delight 
to learn when he was young enough 
to have discovered them through his 
natural manipulating if you had given 
encouragement and direction to his 
efforts at that time. 


At four or under the little child 
learns to undress and dress from his 





own interest in the processes. All that 
is required of an adult is insight, en- 
couragement, and discriminating help 
—all of which take time. The adult 
works with the child and he works 
with her. At one year or less he is de- 
lighted to pull off his shoes and his 
stockings, to give a pull to his dress 
or suit as it comes over his head, to 
put his arm in the sleeve held ready 
for it. He is practicing far more than 
dressing behavior. He is practicing 
cooperation with an adult for mutual 
pleasure. 

Contrast with this picture the child 
a little older whose parents suddenly 
realize that their child is at a dis- 


Photograph by Frederick Bradley 


Make it as easy as possible for children to learn to 
dress themselves and you avoid many difficulties 


advantage at school because he does 
not have the dressing habits of the 
others. They forget that this state of 
affairs is due to their own lack of 
training—that he has never learned 
to dress himself because others have 
always dressed him. They could still 
get cooperation if they began working 
on a success basis, but instead too 
often they expect achieve- 
ment instead of making 
achievement easy to at- 
tain; they notice his 
failures instead of his 
successes and they nag 
instead of helping him. 
As a result they and the 
child work against each 
other instead of combin- 
ing forces to work to- 
gether for his success. 
He is practicing dressing 
only under compulsion 
and moreover he is prac- 
ticing refusing adult re- 
quests, resisting and re- 
senting adult interfer- 
ence. 

The only basis on 
which parents can count 
on cooperation between 
themselves and _ their 
children is success; when 
both adult and child are 
working for the child’s 
success—success in sim- 
ple enough terms and 
after brief enough effort 
so he can recognize and 
appreciate it—they will 
achieve the learning 
they seek. In the long 
run cooperation results 
from continued genuine 
effort on the part of 
parents to help the child 
win frequent and consistent success in 
one new skill after another. Indepen- 
dence in dressing is desirable. Con- 
stant practice in cooperating with 
adults is of inestimable value, even in 
such simple, everyday procedures as 
learning to put on and take off one’s 
clothes and to hang them in their 
places. It makes for mutual under- 
standing rather than conflict between 
the two generations—understanding 
which lasts long after the particular 
need for cooperation has been met. In 
this age of rapid change this attitude 
may be essential in maintaining sta- 
bility in our civilization as well as 
happy relationships within the family. 
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Home=-the Index 
‘to National Life 


Life,” the theme for our 
Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention, is at 
once a statement of fact and a chal- 
jenge. With few exceptions, the nations 
of the earth unite in feeling that the 
home is the most important unit of 
society. 

“Homes furnish the index to na- 
tional life since national standards are 
simply home standards on a large 
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scale. If we are interested in having | 


national life of the right type it is 
necessary to have home life of the 
right type,” according to Dr. Adelaide 
§. Baylor, our National chairman of 
the Committee on Homemaking. 


“Since the days of the cliff dwellers | 


man’s chief concern, next to the wel- 


fare of his family, has been his home,” | 


says Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in speaking of the theme 
of the Convention to be held in Miami, 
April 29-May 3. “Everything in his 
life has its beginning in the home, and 
it must continue to be the background 
of certain virtues throughout his ex- 
istence. In it the foundations for the 
good life—the desire to do right, eager- 
ness to find truth, love of the beautiful, 
the spirit of service—are established 
in his early years. In the formation of 
his character, the home can do what 
no other institution can accomplish. 
Man’s whole life is enriched through a 
serene and wholesome atmosphere. 





“Social and economic changes are | 


quickly reflected in a man’s home. If 
he becomes richer, he raises the stand- 
ard of his home life; if he becomes 
poorer, his home suffers at once. All 
through his life his neighbors judge 
his success or failure by his home, and 
his best efforts are directed toward 
improving his home and thus increas- 
ing his neighbors’ esteem. 

“Because our homes are so impor- 
tant to all of us, although many of 
us have found it necessary to relax 
our care of them to some extent dur- 
ing the past few years, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
seeking to revive the interest of its 
members in making the home the cen- 
ter of life. The Congress calls upon its 
members and other educational work- 
ers and citizens to support measures 
for the improvement of the home and 
to safeguard family life with suitable 
instruction for parenthood and home- 
making. 

“This National Convention is only 
one step toward a home program on 
along-time scale, for we shall continue 
our emphasis on the home at least 
during the next two years. We hope 
this Convention program built around 
the theme, (Continued on page 45) 








THE TRUTH 


ABOUT TOOTH PASTE 


ON’T expect too much of your dentifrice. The mistaken 
belief that tooth paste can do the work of the Dentist 
in caring for the teeth is causing untold ill health. It is 


keeping many people out of the dental chairs lulled by a 
false sense of security. 


Since 86% of our bodily ills have their inception in the 
mouth, and in view of the conflicting, exaggerated claims 
often made for dentifrice, it is high time that Americans 
know the truth about tooth paste—what it can do and what 
it cannot do in promoting oral hygiene. 


A recent issue of the Journal of the American Dental 


Association expresses the opinion of the highest dental 
authorities. It says: ‘‘On the basis of available evidence the 


functions of a dentifrice are limited to its aid in mechanically 


cleaning the surfaces of the teeth when used with a tooth brush.” 


No dentifrice can effectively clean the hidden areas of the 
teeth—the inter-proximal surfaces, the tiny pits and crevices 
and the parts beneath the gum margins. These are the real 
danger spots where the tooth brush cannot reach. These are 
the places tartar collects and where germs are apt to cause 
decay spots. If allowed to go unattended, these conditions 
frequently lead to a vast train of serious ailments. 


These surfaces require frequent, thorough inspection and 
cleansing by a Dentist. At least once in three months every- 
one should receive this treatment called Dental Prophylaxis 
to keep the teeth really clean and the mouth healthy. 


A good tooth paste is of great value in keeping the accessible 
surfaces of the teeth constantly clean. It makes the daily 
process of cleaning the teeth easier, more thorough and far 
more pleasant. It keeps the mouth sweeter—cleaner—and 
the teeth brighter and more beautiful. 


By helping to keep the teeth clean, a good dentifrice can 
retard the development and activity of decay germs. But it 
cannot eliminate these germs. It can retard the formation 
of tartar—thereby giving some protection against gum in- 
fection and pyorrhea—but it cannot prevent or completely 
correct this condition. Only your Dentist can safeguard you. 


In selecting the proper tooth paste for daily use your 
Dentist will advise you. (1) Beware the falsely advertised 
tooth paste. (2) Beware the tooth paste that bleaches or 
scratches or removes more than the surface accumulations. 


The great American Dental Association maintains a group 
of scientific specialists called the Council on Dental Thera- 
peutics. For the guidance of A. D. A. members in selecting 
preparations for professional and home use, this Council 
makes careful laboratory tests of all preparations submitted 
—awarding the ‘Seal of Acceptance” to those products 
found to be safe and honestly advertised. 


With this Seal provided for your guidance there is no 
reason for buying doubtful preparations. 


Iodent Tooth Paste, both No. 1 for teeth easy to bryten 
and No. 2 for teeth hard to bryten bear this Seal. 


lodent has every essential of anideal tooth paste: ab- 
solute safety, unusual effectiveness, delightful flavor. 
Remember these points when you buy tooth paste. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH 
THE ANGRY CHILD 


(Continued from page 11) 


bodies to eat without spilling their 
food or dress without help. They are 
easily distracted from the task at 
hand because of their absorbing in- 
terest in their environment. They feel 
no responsibility for the completion 
of a task and need to be reminded or 
helped. Their experience with people 
has been confined largely to members 
of the immediate family. In the case of 
the only child there has been little 
opportunity to learn to share a much 
loved toy or to wait for a story until 
Mother has put the baby to bed. 


Miary was almost three years old 
when her mother became alarmed 
about her extreme outbursts of tem- 
per. Almost every request was met 
with a loud “no.” When urged to do 
something, she would hang her head, 
whimper, or burst into loud screams. 
Mary was the youngest of three chil- 
dren, all of whom were under the care 
of one capable nurse. The children ate 
together, had their naps at the same 
hour, and were taken to the park for 
play each morning and afternoon. 
Mary was hurried through her meals 
and with her dressing so she would be 
ready to go with Jimmie and Ann. 
On the way to the park Jimmie rode 
his tricycle and Ann skated. 

‘Mary likes to take her doll car- 
riage,” said tne nurse, “but I have to 
keep her in her go-cart so she can 
keep up with the others.” 

Mary was spending most of her day 
trying to keep up with her very ac- 
tive brother and sister and was being 
deprived of every opportunity to de- 
velop interests of her own. She was a 
very busy little girl, wanted to do 
things for herself, and was furious 
when her nurse dressed her because 
“it takes her so long.” The temper 
tantrums disappeared when she was 
given a chance to develop initiative. 

Jane banged her head against the 
floor when she was angry. 

“T put her in her bed when she does 
it,’ said her mother, “but then she 
pulls out her hair.” 

At times Jane’s forehead was black 
and blue as a result of self-inflicted 
bumps and little bald spots were ap- 
pearing on each side of her head. Her 
mother tried to ignore her as she felt 
Jane’s outbursts were a means of 
getting attention. When the tantrums 
were caused by refusals to eat, Jane 
usually had her way. 

“She must eat,” her mother con- 
tinued, ‘‘so I can’t ignore her at meal- 
time.” 

Jane’s father felt that her mother 
was too firm, that she did not under- 
stand Jane; frequently he disagreed 
with her in the child’s presence. The 
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grandmother felt that both parents 
knew very little about bringing up 
children, what Jane needed was a 
“good, old-fashioned spanking.” Jane 
did not know what to expect; she knew 
her parents did not agree on what was 
best for her, that they could not be 
depended upon to carry out their 
threats, and that when she had a tan- 
trum she got what she wanted. 

Outbursts of anger which occur be- 
fore children are three years old can 
be avoided or minimized to a large 
extent when children have an oppor- 
tunity to develop their own initiative 
in accordance with their rate of de- 
velopment, when standards are not too 
high, and when adults around them 
are consistent and reasonable in their 
demands. 


@cCASIONALLY the child who is 
amiable and happy suddenly becomes 
unreasonable, stubborn, and generally 
rebellious. Perhaps this is an indica- 
tion that he is not well, has eaten 
something which does not agree with 
him, or is showing the result of over- 
stimulation. One mother said she al- 
ways knew that when her child woke 
up cranky and cross he was coming 
down with a cold although there might 
be no physical symptoms for a day 
or two. 

Alvin’s mother said she was always 
ashamed of Alvin when his grand- 
parents called. Usually he was such a 
placid, contented child; but when they 
came he would refuse to feed him- 
self, rebelled at taking his nap, would 
not look at the toys his grandparents 
brought—in general made himself a 
“general nuisance.” It was discovered 
that the grandparents spent the day 
when they came, that Alvin was their 
adored and only grandchild, and that 
their entire day was spent amusing 
him. Such a day is a strain on an adult 
and it is not surprising that Alvin 
behaved as he did. 

The occasional emotional outburst 
might also be caused by fear rather 
than anger. The physical manifesta- 
tions are similar but it might prove 
disastrous to ignore a frightened 
child as one might do in the case of 
one who is angry. Recently a mother 
brought her thirty-months-old son to 
a clinic for a psychological test. On 
entering the room he screamed and 
clung to his mother who wisely lifted 
him to her lap and assured him he was 
all right. The screams continued. The 
examiner put a brightly colored pic- 
ture book on a table near by. For 
about ten minutes the shrieks went 
on. Then they grew less violent as he 
began to look about the room. His 
mother reached for the book and at- 
tempted to interest him in it, but this 
was a signal for more screams. He 
grasped the book from his mother’s 
hand and threw it across the room. 


The mother said nothing, but waite 
until his interest in his surroundings 
would again get the better of him. 
The examiner placed a bright red bal] 
on the table as his mother said quietly 
and firmly, ‘Donald, it is time to stop 
crying.” This seemed an entirely new 
idea to him. He climbed down from 
her lap, grasped the ball, and handed 
it to the examiner with a broad smile, 

No doubt he was afraid when he 
first entered the strange room and 
needed time and reassurance to get 
used to his surroundings. When his 
mother tried to hurry the situation 
along, his anger was aroused and he 
needed more time to adjust. With pre- 
school children it is always wise to 
wait until the first violence of the emo- 
tion has passed before attempting to 
do anything about it. 

Most children enter school when 
they are five years old and become a 
member of a large group for the first 
time. The adjustment is easier for 
those who have learned in a measure 
how to cooperate with others, that one 
cannot always have a toy another child 
is using the minute it is desired, and 
that asking for it is a surer way of 
obtaining it than grabbing, hitting, or 
shrieking. They have learned also to 
take much of the responsibility for 
their own well-being in matters con- 
cerning dressing, eating, and other 
routine situations of daily living. 
Children of this age should be bhe- 
ginning to form concepts about time 
and to realize that there is little use 
in trying to prolong their play when 
the time has arrived to prepare for a 
meal or to go to bed. The child who 
continually rages and storms, and 
who always insists on having his own 
way, probably does so because he has 
had a good deal of experience in this 
kind of behavior, and because he has 
never been made to feel unpleasant 
consequences of his behavior. The 
pattern has become a part of his 
personality because in most cases he 
has found that outbursts of anger 
bring the desired result. It is im- 
portant to help him to acquire more 
satisfactory methods of solving his 
difficulties. 


FAILURE to learn control of anger is 
the basis for much of the maladjust- 
ment one sees not only with children 
but with adults. The child who always 
becomes obstinate and angry when he 
gets into a situation he cannot con- 
trol is not liked by other children and 
is frequently excluded from their play. 
He knows that something is wrong 
and has a vague feeling of inadequacy. 
As he grows older he may become shy, 
sullen, whiny, or seek out companions 
he can tease and dominate. This leads 
to his becoming an overbearing adult 
who prides himself on his inflexibility. 
Most of us are familiar with this kind 
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’ of men and women and know the un- | 


happiness they cause not only to others 
put to themselves. Adult patterns of 
behavior are rarely changed so there 
is little one can do about it. Early 
childhood is the time when habits of 
self-control are learned with the 
greatest economy of effort and emo- 
tional stress both to the child and to 
his parents. The art is in knowing how 
much control to expect at various 
stages of a child’s development and 
what methods seem to be most effec- 
tive for developing this control. 

“But what shall I do about it?” is 
the cry of most parents of belligerent 
children. Each child is different from 
every other child and the circum- 
stances which have made him what he 
is are peculiar to him. One cannot say 


what is to be done in a specific situa- | 


tion as the method may be successful 
with one child and yet fail with an- 
other, depending on the personality of 
a child and what his previous experi- 
ence has been. Parents need to analyze 
the causes of the behavior, decide 
what they want the child to learn or 
unlearn, and then set out on a consis- 
tent program which will bring about 
the desired result. This is not easy as 
it may mean changing the behavior 
of the adults in the family as in the 
case of the parents who have been too 
lenient or inconsistent. 

When the child’s behavior is the re- 
sult of stress and strain affecting the 
whole family, the problem is quite dif- 
ferent. Perhaps the adults in the 
family are a poor example. 

“Why do you tell me not to holler?” 
said six-year-old Edwin when his 
mother reproved him. “Daddy does.” 

Perhaps the child is experiencing 
the effect of lack of harmony between 
adult members of the family; perhaps 
his parents are poorly adjusted to each 
other. Or it may possibly be that there 
is a new baby in the home and the 
child’s obstinate behavior is his way of 
telling you that your attitude toward 
him seems changed and that he resents 
giving up his place in the family to 
the newcomer. Unless the cause of the 
behavior can be understood and 
changed there is little use in trying 
to cure the child’s outbursts of anger. 

Parents cannot always be expected 
to show self-control in the presence of 
their children However, a little of 
what we call our “righteous indigna- 
tion” should be the exception and not 
the rule. A busy mother frequently 
does the thing which is easy simply 


because her time is consumed with | 


her household tasks and looking after 
the physical welfare of her family. But 
any one who has the job of building 
up habits of emotional control in chil- 
dren knows it takes time and thought. 
It is worth the effort when one realizes 
that he is helping his child to grow into 
a dependable, well-adjusted adult. 
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Doctors are saying sl 


‘In Oatmeal, nature provides 


lc worth of 4 cakes fresh 
oatmeal 94! yeast 
Youngsters must have the 
yeast-vitamin! Yet 1c worth 
of delicious Quaker Oats 
contains more of it than 3 
cakes of fresh yeast! 





How the precious Yeast-Vitamin B 
in Delicious Quaker Oats 


combats nervousness, constipation, poor appetite 


T’S a matter only of days since four of Amer- 

ica’s leading specialists on children’s diet 

have said, in effect, these amazing things in 
public print! 

“Yeast-vitamin B is our great protective 
food, because it combats nervousness, con- 
stipation, poor appetite.’ 

And, they say, oatmeal is a fine source of 
this precious yeast-vitamin! 

Indeed it is! Nature has stored more of it 
in 1c worth of delicious Quaker Oats than in 
three cakes of fresh yeast! 


Now a second amazing discovery 


And now, say doctors, milk eaten with oat- 
meal builds growth better than with other 
cereals, Why? Because the growth value of 
milk is largely in Vitamin G. 
And Vitamin G can perform 


QUAKER OATS and MOTHER’S OATS 
are the same, equally rich in yeast-vita- 
min B, and both reinforced with Sun- 
shine Vitamin D. The same process 
makeseach a quick, delicious breakfast. 
Either 2)4 minute cooking or regular. 





its task only when eaten with a food that 
contains the yeast-vitamin B, so richly sup- 
plied in Quaker Oats! 


Don’t take breakfast lightly! 


Order Quaker or Mother’s Oats today. At 
any store. Here in Nature’s great protective 
food is a most delicious, satisfying breakfast! 

a it every 


Let the whole family benefit 
morning. 






Mail ogee for free copy of Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen’s 3 span rae 
book, ‘Foods for the Growing Child” | 





QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois, Dept. C-31 

Please send me Free and Postpaid a copy of 

Dr. Herman N. Bundesen’s Peccrened d book 
“FOODS FOR THE GROWING 

compiled from the works of world A an 

and illustrated with 54 pictures. 


Name 
Address___ 


City__ State___ 
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FOR HOMEMAKERS 





FURNISHING THE HOUSE 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 21) 
pies) their fingers are something less 
than spotless. But who wants to de- 
velop hawk eyes? 

Perhaps your idea is that the chil- 
dren will have their own furniture, 
hence will not bother yours. Certainly 
it is wise for them to have some, par- 
ticularly a little table and straight 
chairs for art work and such. How- 
ever, children will use all of the fur- 
niture, because it is convenient and 
because, particularly when they have 
their own tables, chairs, and dressers, 
they find it an exciting adventure to 
use Mother’s and Daddy’s. 

Maybe my attitude has too deeply 
defeatist a tinge. Of course every 
effort should be made to teach children 
respect for the furnishings of their 
home. I merely believe that such les- 
sons are likely to be given with greater 
poise, and that the teacher is likely to 
be in possession of a better mental 
balance at the end of the day, if chil- 
dren are taught to respect furniture 
that can, if worst really comes to 
worst, be easily cleaned. 

Sturdy as well as easily cleaned fur- 
niture is, of course, desirable, and here 
there is a wide range of selection. One 
may go quite completely modern with 
that tubular type of modern furniture 
that looks sleek and yet rugged. Nor 
do antiques need to be entirely taboo 
if they are of a strong type. Victorian 
things, in my own home, have proved 
durable. In those days when having 
eight or nine, or even ten or twelve, 
children was the custom—furniture 
had to be good. But in buying either 
new or old furniture select types that 
can take a lot of punishment. Of course 
you'll make every effort to keep the 
children from jumping on the beds! 
But just for luck I’d advise buying 
beds that won’t collapse if you occa- 
sionally lose control of a bouncing 
young family. 

Small rugs have already been men- 
tioned as offering hazards unless they 
are properly cushioned or otherwise 
protected. But when made safe they 
have an advantage over room-size rugs 
or carpets in that if something is spill- 
ed it is far less expensive to have a 
small rug cleaned. Considerations of 
easy cleanliness make linoleum an ap- 
pealing floor covering for many rooms 
in the house that is furnished for chil- 
dren. 

Incidentally, and looking toward 
eventual “spillage,” it is more impor- 
tant, in buying ink for family use, to 
choose a washable ink rather than a 
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guaranteed non-fading kind. Too, if 
you have a little runabout who de- 
lights in grabbing at everything in 
sight, it’s just as well or better to keep 
only a small amount of ink in the bot- 
tle or inkwell. 

In the dining room, as around desks, 
“spillage” is a major problem. Even 
after children have graduated to meals 
with the family it may sometimes seem 
that scarcely a day goes by without a 
glass of milk spilled somewhere. It is 
important that the dining table of the 
family with children have a finish 
which liquids will not mar. As many 
tumblers and dishes as possible that 
will resist breakage help to keep down 
the upkeep expense in the dining room. 


PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT 
Tue laundering of table linen may 
loom up as a serious problem when 
the children’s manners are not quite 
all that they might be. If the trouble is 
due to one little spiller who, in spite of 
his faults, is not quite a desperate 
enough case to be sent back to the 
kitchen, place-mats or doilies rather 
than tablecloths may solve the prob- 
lem. One extra mat in the wash means 
a lot less than a tablecloth. Or you may 
prefer some of the waterproofed table- 
cloth fabrics that are available. They 
range from waterproofed, imported 
woven damask to oilcloth. 

With the only child whose mother 
has no household help a_ breakfast 
nook is likely to prove a more popular 
play place than the child’s own room, 
and if there is space enough it may be 
well to have his own little table and 
chair for drawing and clay work 
moved near the mother’s work center. 

Washable window shades are advis- 
able throughout the house; they are 
imperative for the child’s own room. 
And if your child goes through the 
shade-snapping stage (some do, some 
don’t) it will be well to replace, at 
least temporarily, expensive shades 
with the inexpensive variety. Such 
shades come in really charming pat- 
terns as well as in plain colors. You 
may decide that they are more suitable 
for the vicissitudes of the nursery, as 
well as some of the other rooms, than 
your more expensive ones. 

For the really fundamental equip- 
ment of the child’s room—his bed— 
there are delightful cribs to be had in 
either enamel or finished wood. The 
beds which have low sides, at least for 
the upper part of the bed, are practical 
in families where “little stair steps” 
trail so closely on one another’s heels 
that the older baby must leave his crib 
before he really is old enough for an 
adult bed. In such cases the purchase 


of one of those junior or youth’s beds, 
which may be used up to about the 
tenth year, is a far wiser investment 
than the purchase of a second crib. 
Hooks in the children’s closet should 
be within easy reach if we expect to 
teach them order, and some sort of 
light should be available. Amusing lit- 
tle racks may be purchased which 
are splendid for inculcating in young 
minds the idea that clothes should be 
laid out for the morning in orderly 
array instead of being dumped hither 
and yon. Naturally the children’s room 
must provide storage space for toys 
and books as well as for clothing if it 
is to meet the child’s needs adequately. 
In the bathroom, too, we cannot ex- 
pect order if the accoutrements for it 
are out of the child’s reach. Low racks 
may be had for the children’s towels 
and low shelves may be built in for 
their toilet articles. There should be 
low stools or steps to enable them 
easily to reach wash bowl and toilet. 
If, even with low towel racks, the 
child’s sense of order is slow to de- 
velop, small, lightweight Turkish 
towels simplify the laundry problem. 
Too, they are easier for the child to 
handle than the larger, heavier towels. 
But, to return to the child’s bed- 
room, there is the matter of bed cov- 
erings most appropriate for his use. 
India prints are decorative, and practi- 
cal too if those of a sufficiently good 
quality to wash well are chosen. 
Spreads of gingham or cretonne or 
calico may be both gay and economi- 
cal. Bedspreads throughout the house 
should be washable. 
In regard to your house as a whole, 
I hope that you will be able to adjust 
your ideas of what is beautiful to what 
you know is suitable for the home of 
children. It is not difficult to find ways 
of achieving effects which are attrac- 
tive and yet offer a minimum of op- 
portunities for accidents to children 
as well as economy of wear and tear 
on furniture. Doing so offers an op- 
portunity for the exercise of ingenu- 
ity and imagination, but if you still 
want to have your fling you can con- 
sole yourself with the thought that 
when the youngest of your brood is 
about ready for college you can refill 
the emptiness of the years with plans 
for refurnishing and _ refurbishing. 
That will be the time to send the old 
veteran pieces of furniture that are 
still fine and sturdy, though scratched, 
to be refinished. That will be the time 
to let your taste for green satin up- 
holstering, white leather divans, and 
taffeta bedspreads run riot. That will 
be the time—but perhaps there will be 
grandchildren! 
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HOBBIES FOR GIRLS 


(Continued from page 28) 


At the show I also saw signs of busi- 
ness opportunity directly ahead for 
the girl who did the very interesting 
spatter-print designs. She had col- 
lected leaves from many parts of New 
York State and spatter-printed beau- 
tiful combination designs on _ silk 
scarfs, handkerchiefs, stationery, and 
pookplates. 

And there is the possibility of a 
future profession for the girl who 
made the French teaching notebook 
in which she had illustrated her com- 
mon nouns with cut-outs, and her sen- 
tences with larger pictures of situa- 
tions. One girl was interested in sports, 
their histories and equipments; an- 
other went in for ships, making mod- 
els of them, pictures of the color 
schemes on the smokestacks of well- 
known lines, and maps to show the 
routes traveled for pleasure and the 
various trades. Considering these, 
and, of course, the one who had made 
a model airport and airplanes, I felt 
that many girls were already awake 
to interests which might feed their 
business careers. After all, to be 
truly successful you must have en- 
thusiasm! 

But how about the artists in our 
group? Their hobbies showed that 
we had girls who could make beauti- 
ful marionettes: papier-maché masks, 
costumes, and accessories. We had a 
girl who could sketch wild flowers 
found in the Wisconsin woods, and do 
it beautifully, in water colors. An- 
other girl carved two such delightful 
Scottie dogs out of soap that Tony | 
Sarg, chairman of our Judging com- 
mittee, said that he wouldn’t mind 
taking them home with him. (The 
little girl made him a present of them.) 
Another girl, interested in music, made 
a display of miniature musicians from 
all parts of the world, playing their 
native instruments. The harp was 
strung with gold Christmas twine, and | 
the bagpipe bristled with white, fuzzy 
pipe cleaners. The effect was mar- 
velous—a lesson in music right before 
your eyes. Photography was used to 
tell a fascinating story when one of 
the girls kept a snapshot diary of the 
three baby mocking birds which she 
rescued and raised after a cat had 
killed their mother. There they sat, be- 
ing fed, huddling together on the | 
Scales each day to be weighed, or | 
learning to perch on a twig without 
wobbling. By far their greatest life 
lesson, their foster-parent thought, 
was learned on the day when she made 
a big, black cotton cat for the pur- 
pose of teaching the birds to fear it, so 
that they would escape the fate of 
their poor mother. Just how seriously 
the birds took this lesson was shown 
in a photo- (Continued on page 39) | 
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IT PAYS TO CHOOSE Sheets 
with a MAGNIFYING GLASS 


U.S. GOVERNMENT WARNS AGAINST 
FLAWS IN YARN OR WEAVE... 






If you have a good magnifying glass, you can When you see the flaws in some poor sheets, 
actually spot bad flaws in the weave of asheet. you'll readily understand why sheets sud- 
A really first grade sheet has practically no denly develop holes and very quickly wear 
knots, or thick and thin places in the weave out—and why United States Government 
—and it certainly has no broken threads. textile experts give you this warning. 


Every year millions of yards of sheeting roll out of 
our weaving machines and are made up into Lady 
Pepperell sheets. Every yard is rigidly inspected to 
prevent the least flaw or imperfection in it. An elabo- 
rate system of inspection rejects any sheets that might 
reflect discredit on the Lady Pepperell trade-mark. 

There’s only one right standard of quality in sheets. That’s the consumer 
standard—your standard—how those sheets wear and give satisfaction in 
your home. Lady Pepperell must surpass that standard. That policy has helped 
make Pepperell the largest manufacturers of sheets and pillow cases in the 
whole United States. 

Write for your free copy of Lady Pepperell’s Thrift Book. Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, 160 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Lady PEPPERELL 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
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FOR HOMEMAKERS 





EVER READY FRUITS ON 
THE PANTRY SHELF 


(Continued from page 23) 


prunes are likely to be called upon to 
fulfill the added function of dressing 
up the cereal. And they appear for 
luncheon and dinner in a number of 
forms, restricted only by the resource- 
fulness of the cook. As an accom- 
paniment to roast pork or poultry; 
in the dressing for turkey or duck; 
as a relish stuffed with finely cut 
celery and olives, or pickles, to 
serve with the meat course. Stuffed 
with dates, raisins or other fruit, 
cheese, or a mixture of these in- 
gredients, they become a hearty 
salad for luncheon. As a dessert 
they are excellent for children in 
prune whip or souffié; in gelatine; 
in prune custard, either with the 
fruit cut up and mixed into the 
custard or with the _ custard 
poured over them as a sauce; or 
in rice or tapioca puddings. All 
of these desserts are enjoyed by 
grown-ups too and they may have 
an additional treat in prune pie. 
Prunes are sold according to 
size and range from twenty to 
eighty per pound, but those aver- 
aging from forty to sixty are most 
commonly used. The size is usually 
indicated on the package. The larger 
size prunes cost more but the smaller 
yield more meat per pound. 


APRICOTS AND PEACHES 


AMONG the many good things 
brought to California by the Spanish 
padres we may include apricots and 
peaches. Nearly two hundred years 
ago when going from place to place 
to establish missions and build perma- 
nent homes, they planted fruit trees as 
a part of their program. Peaches were 
given the latin name persica because 
they were believed to have come from 
Persia. A miner’s family also brought 
peaches to California in 1831. Other 
varieties have since been imported and 
through cultivation the superior types 
of the present time have been pro- 
duced, some especially for drying. Of 
the latter the most important are the 
Muir, originating in the orchard of 
the famous naturalist John Muir, and 
the Yellow. 

Peaches, apricots, and certain other 
fruits are exposed to fumes from burn- 
ing sulphur before drying. This pre- 
vents discoloration of the fruit, kills 
any insects that might be present, and 
prevents fermentation during drying 
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and for a reasonable period of stor- 
age. The sulphur compounds in such 
small amounts have been found to be 
no detriment to the fruit and, like lye- 
dipping of prunes, this process has 
been legalized by the government. 
After drying the fruit is cleaned in 
both cold and hot water. In some 
plants the fuzzy skin is removed 





Photograph courtesy Rosenberg Bros. & Co. 


Five and one-half pounds of fresh 
freestone peaches are needed to 
make one pound of dried peaches 


by a set of whirling brushes. One 
pound of dried peaches or apricots rep- 
resents about five to five and a half 
pounds of fresh ones. 

Apricots are thought to be native 
to Armenia. They may still be found 
growing wild in the vicinity of the 
Caucasus mountains. Only a few small 
areas in the fruit-growing regions of 
the world are suitable for their growth. 
Syria, China, Japan, and California 
are the sections producing them ih any 
quantity. The name apricot means 
“early ripe.”’ Their season is short and 
their texture is so delicate that they 
spoil quickly. The best known varieties 
are the Blenheim of French origin and 
the Moorpark of English derivation. 
The Moorpark is the larger and heav- 
ier and it commands a higher price. 
It is grown in limited quantities. By 
far the greater part of the crop of 
apricots is canned or dried. A large 
proportion of the dried crop comes 
from California. 

The procedure for drying is prac- 
tically the same as that for peaches. 
The rich color and distinctive flavor of 


the fresh fruit are retained to a great. 
er degree in dried apricots than jp 
most other dried fruits. The percent. 
age of iron and copper in dried apri- 
cots places them near the top of the 
list of foods effective in hemoglobin 
formation in the blood. One authority 
ranks them next to liver and kidney in 
potency for treatment of anemia. Even 
in the sulphuring process the un- 
stable vitamin C is not lost. 

Apricot pits are dried separate- 
ly and utilized for flavorings and 
other commercial products. Dried 
peaches and apricots may be used 
in all of the ways mentioned for 
prunes with equally good effect 
except for stuffing. They are well 
liked in cobblers, upside-down 
cake, and shortcakes. They make 
delicious jams and butters, for 
which the dried fruit requires less 
time for cooking than do fresh 
fruits. All three of the above men- 
tioned dried fruits are popular in 
confections. 

The alert housewife knows that 
dried fruits are an excellent sub- 
stitute for fresh fruits and that 
for some—dates and raisins, for 
instance—there is no correspond- 
ing fresh fruit. She is apprecia- 
tive of the fact that a good quality 
of dried fruit may be had in practical- 
ly all local markets at all times and 
that it is comparatively inexpensive. 





RADIO PROGRAM 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


MARCH 
Health.” 
DR. W. W. BAUER, Director of Depart- 
ment of Health and Public Instruction, 
American Medical Association. 


7—‘“Physical Development’ and 


MARCH 14—‘‘Curiosity and the Growth of 
Interests.” 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, Director, Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


MARCH 21—‘“Vacations and How to Use 
Them.” 
HARRY O. GILLET, Principal, Elemen- 
tary School, University of Chicago. 


MARCH 28—“Emotional Conflicts—Their Ori- 
gin, Prevention and Treatment.” 
MANDEL SHERMAN, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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HOBBIES FOR GIRLS 


(Continued from page 37) 


graph of one of them perched saucily 
on the cat’s tail! 

There were so many exhibits in the 
artistic field that I cannot describe 
them all: baskets, pottery, costume de- 
signs, linoleum cuts, etc. They were 
all lovely, and showed a remarkably 
high degree of workmanship and artis- 
tic ability. Surely some happy futures 
should be built on these pursuits. And 
the fact that this work could be car- 


ried on professionally or, instead of | 
for personal gain, simply to enrich the | 


home brings me to that career which, 
though mentioned last, should be con- 
sidered the greatest for a woman. 

It takes infinite ingenuity, enthu- 
siasm, good judgment, and balance to 


be a really fine homemaker. By that I | 


mean one with enough vision, patience, 


and ability to do a good job away | 


from the applause of the crowd. 

The Camp Fire Girls’ organization 
always has helped to build for the 
home. It has stimulated girls’ interest 
in the things which may be done there. 
At the hobby show I saw them increas- 
ing that field of information with such 
individual projects as making their 
own clothes (done in a practice ward- 
robe for a doll), making a layette, 


| 





planning the model house mentioned | 


pefore, baking biscuits and making 
candy, and studying all forms of home 
entertainment, such as indoor games, 
story-telling, and informal plays. 
Proficiency along these lines and 
in first aid, which is certainly an 
added insurance in any home, makes 
me feel that Camp Fire Girls, and mil- 


lions of other girls just like them, will | 


make wonderful homemakers. They 
are developing not only proficiency but 
also an attitude toward homemaking 


and a feeling for it which will add to | 


their happiness when they have their 
own homes, and which will help to 
prevent everyday duties of housekeep- 
ing from becoming a burden. The 
skills and the habits of thought which 
girls acquire at this age will not soon 
be forgotten. I think that girls are 
definitely missing something if they 
do not learn some of the arts of home- 
making. Homemaking is an art, and 
can be made engrossing. But we must 
vest it with its true interests and 
values. 

As I look back at this and other 
parts of the hobby show, I am envi- 
ous of what the future holds for boys 


and girls who wake up to their abili- | : 


ties early in life. Hobbies broaden 
their outlook in a way which will be 
of lasting value to them, and help them 
to know themselves and to develop 
their abilities, not necessarily for voca- 
tions but for the personal and lasting 
Satisfaction and happiness that each 
person finds in an absorbing interest. 
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HORIZONS 
for Youth 


Beginning with their first eager peru- 
sal of an illustrated alphabet, children 
themselves demonstrate how vital 
pictures can be in their education. 
Educational motion picture producers 
have long prepared for the day when 
parents and teachers, without excep- 
tion, count motion pictures a pri- 
mary educational method, opening 
to the growing mind the graphic 
horizons of learning it so eagerly 
scanned in infancy. 

On practically every subject in 
education and associated recreation, 
there are superbly conceived motion 
picture films. And to project these 
pictures with brilliance, steadiness, 
and freedom from the distraction of 
attending a machine, there are Bell 
& Howell Filmo Projectors. 

For more than a decade, Filmo 
Projectors have served movie-pio- 
neering schools, Filmos hold front 
rank among school projectors be- 
cause they are scientifically designed 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1822 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please send () Plans for acquiring school movie equipment. Information on [J Filmo 
; Silent Projectors and name of nearby dealer. (] Filmosound Sound-on-Film Reproducer. 
: () Filmo Silent Film Library. () Entertaining Talkies. ( Instructional Talkies. 
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The new Filmo S Projector, ideal for class 

room use, At $125, it is priced lower than 

any previous Filmo Projector, yet it retains 

Filmo’s superior design and construction, 

operating advantages, and brilliance of pro- 

jection—an unparalleled value in any com- 
parison you wish to make 


and precision-built to guarantee the 
finest 16 mm. projection obtainable. 
Dependable to the last degree, no 
Filmo has ever worn out! 


There are Filmo models to suit any 
school need, from the new Filmo 
Auditorium Projector (Model 130— 
1000-watt), which gives pictures 
amply large and bright for the largest 
school auditorium, to the inexpensive 
Filmo S$ Projector, pictured above. 
There is also the Filmosound, Bell & 
Howell’s theater-quality 16 mm. 
sound film reproducer, which is now 
being used by many schools. 


The Bell & Howell Film Libraries 
contain hundreds of subjects, silent 
and sound, for educational and enter- 
tainment purposes, which are avail- 
able by purchase or rental from a 
nearby Filmo dealer. 


Send the coupon for full particu- 
lars and for plans used by P. T. A.’s 


for financing projector purchases, 
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SUMMER ROUND-UP IN 
THE FAR NORTH 
Alaska 

HE parent-teacher association of 

Ketchikan, Alaska, sponsored a 
Summer Round-Up examination at the 
Masonic Temple last April. Previous 
to the examination, a committee mem- 
ber made a house-to-house canvass 
of the city to explain the purpose of 
the Round-Up and to invite all mothers 
to bring their preschool children for 
examination. Each child was given a 
definite appointment in order to 
avoid confusion and unnecessary 
waiting. One hundred children be- 
tween the ages of four and six were 
registered for examination. 

The Masonic Temple is centrally 
located. The large auditorium to the 
left was used as the reception room 
where a committee member recorded 
the history of each child registered. 
On a table were many pamphlets pro- 
vided by the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Mothers 
were invited to select literature 
of especial interest 
to them. To. the 
right, and directly 
opposite the recep- 
tion room, was the 
dressing room. Here 
the children had 
their temperatures 
taken, were un- 
dressed, and were 
weighed and meas- 
ured before going 
to the examination; 
this work was in 
charge of a nurse, 
assisted by a com- 
mittee member. The 
kitchen was used as 
the examination 
room. A long table 
covered with sheets 
made an ideal ex- 
amination table. One 
end was used by the doctor, the other 
by the dentist. One nurse assisted the 
doctor and the dentist, and another 
received the mothers immediately af- 
ter the examination to explain to them 
the findings of the examination and 
the corrections advised. 

Doctors, dentists, and nurses vol- 
unteered their services—one doctor, 
one dentist, and three nurses being 
present at all times. No corrective 
work was done. Mothers were advised 
to consult their family physicians for 
the correction of defects. Seventy-two 
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THE P. T. A. at Work 


EDITED BY HELEN R. WENTWORTH, 143 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


children were examined—sixty-eight 
preschool children, three under the 
age of four, and one child of school 
age. Although only about 70 per cent 
of the preschool group came to the 
examination, this was an improve- 
ment over the last year’s record. 

The health condition of children was 
reported good, dental trouble being 
the predominating defect. The com- 
munity, too, has shown an increasing 
interest in the health work; the local 
paper, the local broadcasting station, 
the drug stores, the medical group, 
the mothers, and the P. T. A. Child 
Health committee have all given freely 
of their time and effort that the pre- 
school children may be in better physi- 
cal condition to begin their school 
life.—Mrs. M. STEPP, P. O. Box 1474, 
Ketchikan. 


A PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 
EDUCATES PARENTS 
Florida 


Annie Gabriel, R. N., who, until June, 
1934, worked with the Florida State 





A scene at the Summer Round-Up conducted by the 
Ketchikan, Alaska, P.T.A., during which seventy-two chil- 


dren were examined 


Board of Health, has written in the 
December, 1934, issue of Public Health 
Nursing an interesting account of her 
parent education work in connection 
with the Florida Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. As early as January, 
1931, she began to divide her time be- 
tween regular field work in public 
health nursing and parent education 
classes. Eight classes, meeting twice 
a month, were organized by local par- 
ent-teacher associations between 
Daytona Beach and Palm Beach. 

So great was the demand for classes 


in other parts of the state that in 
September, 1934, Miss Gabriel’s full- 
time services were lent by the board 
of health to the Florida Congress 
which was well organized to establish 
classes on a countrywide basis. 

Although the classes were sponsored 
by Congress units, they were open to 
all adults. Some were held at night so 
that more men could attend. There 
were classes for white people and for 
colored people, and special classes for 
Cubans. In all groups the interest and 
attendance were high. Most of the 
classes were held in school buildings. 

Each class was opened by a short 
talk by Miss Gabriel, which was fol- 
lowed by questions and round-table 
discussion. The main objective was to 
help the parent to see that there is a 
reason for all behavior problems and 
that the first step in meeting problems 
is to discover and remedy causes. The 
greatest number of questions were 
those about sex education, and the 
second largest list concerned health 
problems. Other popular topics dealt 
with general prob- 
lems of the elemen- 
tary school child and 
the adolescent. 

In three years of 
service all districts 
of the state were 
reached and _  one- 
third of the counties. 

Among the unmet 
needs Miss Gabriel 
mentions: (1) train- 
ing of lay leaders for 
local study groups; 
(2) division of time 
between large towns 
and rural areas; (3) 
establishment of 
nursery schools for 
different sections; 
(4) a method of in- 
teresting mothers of 
preschool children 
and of underprivileged children. 

Miss Gabriel feels that parent edu- 
cation needs a much larger number 
of workers, many of whom might be 
public health nurses. 


EDUCATION 
Alabama 


A study of the physical and health 
education conditions in the homes, 
schools, and communities of Alabama 
is being made by the Alabama Con- 
gress. In the fall two lists of sixteen 
questions each, one on home condi- 
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tions and one on school conditions, 
were included in the Local Unit Pack- 
age. Every parent-teacher association, 
as well as every individual parent and 
teacher, was asked to check by these 
forms, and then to compare the fall 
records with those of March, 1935. In 
addition to recording and comparing, 
wise people were asked to exercise 
discretion and to act. 

Another progressive step in Ala- 
pama is the series 
of seven district con- 
ferences on educa- 
tion which were held 
under the joint au- 
spices of the Ala- 
pama Education As- 
sociation and the 
Alabama Congress 
of Parents and 
Teachers. The con- 
ferences began on 
October 13, 1934, and 
continued on _ con- 
secutive Saturdays 
in different localities. 

In the morning 
sessions there were 
addresses by the 
presidents of the two 
organizations, fol- 
lowed by a ten-minute “singing 
school.” Then the two organizations 
separated for a fifty-minute discus- 
sion of their special problems. Lunch- 
eon was served by the parent-teacher 
associations represented at the meet- 
ings. 

In the afternoon a forty-five minute 
period devoted to reports on the edu- 
cational situation in the district was 
followed by an informal discussion of 
proposed legislation for 1935. The leg- 
islators who participated were ex- 
pected to gather from reports and dis- 
cussions a fair picture of school condi- 
tions and needs in their respective ter- 
ritories. 

Mrs. James Fitts Hill, president of 
the Alabama Congress, reports that 
these conferences represent a forward 
step. She writes: “The attendance, 
ranging from 350 to 1,500; the inter- 
est shown in the program; the friendly 
social atmosphere; the flood of in- 
quiries and requests for help that have 
been coming to the state Congress 
Office indicate in a measure the suc- 
cess of the conferences.” 

In several counties follow-up meet- 
ings of the same type have been 
planned by the P. T. A. council and the 
county teachers association. 

The whole project represents ex- 
cellent teamwork. 


Dr. A. F. Harman, Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Congress, says of 
the Alabama Congress in his annual 


“ SADEW, 


report as State Superintendent of 
Education in Alabama: “Official atten- 
tion is directed particularly to the far- 
flung efforts during these four years of 
the Alabama branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Constituted largely of women and di- 
rected almost wholly by mothers, this 
organization has spread the gospel of 
justice through education into every 
nook and corner of the state. Its faith- 
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The float, “Cornelia and Her Jewels,” in the Tourn- 


ament of Roses, Pasadena 


ful adherence to principle, its loyal 
support of education in spite of 
economic adversity, its willingness to 
learn, and its ability to teach the 
meaning of education to a people, rest- 
less and skeptical in the face of 
economic and social disorder, gave 
heart and hope to those who have 
shared responsibility for education 
during the most difficult years of this 
generation. The work of the Alabama 
branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers during this 
quadrennium is an educational a- 
chievement in itself."—From _ the 
ALABAMA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Florida 

The Florida Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, under the leadership of Mrs. 
W. Sumner Covey, president, spon- 
sored and directed the All-Citizens 
Mass Meeting on the opening day of 
the Florida Education Association 
Annual Session in Jacksonville, Jan- 
uary 2-4. The American Legion, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
State Federation of Labor cooperated 
with the Congress in arousing state- 
wide interest in the meeting at which 
Dr. Francis P. Gaines spoke on “A 
State’s Responsibility to Its School 
Children.” “The Educational Objec- 
tives of the Florida Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers” were also pre- 
sented. 

Music for the occasion was fur- 
nished by the Mothersingers Chorus 
of the Duval County Council of Par- 
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ent-Teacher Associations. — Adapted 
from the JOURNAL OF THE FLORIDA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


FLOAT WINS FIRST PLACE 


California 


Winning first place in its division, 
the Tournament of Roses float entered 
by the Pasadena Council of Parents 
and Teachers received much enthusi- 
astic acclaim on its dignified journey 
on New Year’s Day. 
It was the first time 
in the history of the 
organization that an 
active part had been 
taken in this inter- 
nationally famous 
observance held an- 
nually in Pasadena 
on the first day of 
the new year. 

In keeping with 
the tournament 
theme, “Golden Leg- 
ends,” the council 
float committee 
chose the story of 
the Gracchi or “Cor- 
neliaand Her Jewels” 
as most appropriate 
to be portrayed by 
an organization whose chief concern 
is children. 

The float was designed, built, and 
decorated by parent-teacher members 


_who donated their services. It pictured 


the portico of Cornelia’s home with 
four stately pillars covered with desert 
holly and surrounded by six tall arbor 
trees. Three golden steps led down into 
a beautiful flower garden, with a path 
of bronze chrysanthemums leading to 
a huge urn of yellow roses and blue 
delphinium. Cornelia was gowned in a 
tunic of blue, her sons in white and 
gold, and the countess in royal robes 
of purple with a great rope of tiny 
white rosebuds simulating pearls. The 
skirt of the float was of feathery green 
and was topped by a border of heather 
and orchid chrysanthemums, while 
the lettering was done in small yellow 
pompon chrysanthemums.—CLARETTA 
ROBBINS HAHN, Publicity Director, 
Pasadena Council of Parents and 
Teachers, 320 East Walnut Street, 
Pasadena. 


The Parent-Teacher Manual, leaflets, 
and pamphlets, published by the Con- 
gress for the guidance of local parent- 
teacher associations, will be ready for 
distribution this year at the National 
Convention in Miami. Additional ma- 
terial for the local program of service 
will be available by August 15. The 
price of the Manual is 30 cents; leaflets 
and pamphlets cost 5 cents each. A 
free copy is provided for each Congress 
unit in the Local Unit Package, avail- 
able through the state branch. 
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Chewing Gum 
EXERCISES “TEETH” 
as PLAY 

EXERCISES “BODY” 


Running and chasing help grow- 
ing bodies develop normally. Young 
teeth need exercise, too. Chewing 
gum provides an innocent, healthy 
exercise for teeth. If children enjoy 
it, let them have it. It’s good for 
them. There is a reason, a time and 


a place for Chewing Gum. 











Forward Looking business 
groups call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations of their 
roducts. Results of such research 
orm the basis of our advertising. What 
you read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 





FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST 
A LIFETIME ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, 
DENTIST’S CARE, PERSONAL CARE 
AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


....in YOUR 


Magazine 


P.T. A. and STUDY GROUP 





PARENTS by the thousand are turning to it for guidance and help. 
They like its sound, dependable advice on parent-child, teacher-child, 
and parent-teacher relationships. They know that from cover to cover 
it is rich in material dealing with subjects vital to the happiness of 


parents and children. 


Stupy GrouP LEADERs are finding the material sound, helpful, and 
stimulating, and in keeping with the type of parent education work 
which intelligently seeks to know children, their natures and their 
needs, and tries to protect, care for, and develop them according to 
the findings of the best experts dealing with children. 


PARENT-TEACHER OFFICERS are reading it to keep posted on cur- 
rent developments in the work in which they have so great an in- 
terest—child welfare. parent education. and home and school co- 


operation. 








The Nationat Parent-TEAcHeR MaGazine is the dependable and estab- 

lished guide to finer parenthood and better leadership. Subscribe 

today for YOURSELF, FOR A FRIEND, FOR YOUR P.T.A., OR 
FOR YOUR STUDY GROUP 
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CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 





——ee 


New officers and directors of the 
NATIONAL PaRENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE, the 
only official magazine of the Nationa] 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, were 
named at the regular annual meeting 
of the board of directors and stock. 
holders held in Washington, in Jap- 
uary, as follows: president, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford; vice-president, Mrs. B. FP. 
Langworthy; treasurer, Mrs. Simon §, 
Lapham; secretary, Mrs. Frederick M, 
Hosmer; directors, Mrs. Raymond Bin- 
ford, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Mr. Newell 
W. Edson, Mr. J. W. Faust, Mrs. Fred- 
erick M. Hosmer, Mrs. B. F. Langwor- 
thy, Mrs. Simon S. Lapham, Mrs E, ¢, 
Mason, Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Shaffer. 

Mrs. E. C. Mason was re-elected ed- 
itor, and Frances Ullmann, assistant 
editor. 


Wide interest has been expressed in 
the panel discussion on “What About 
Marks and Promotions?” which was 
conducted under the auspices of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers during the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence in At- 
lantic City, February 27. A summa- 
rized report of the conference may be 
obtained from the National Office for 
five cents a copy. 


Spring field assignments for repre- 
sentatives of the National Congress 
have not been completed as we go to 
press. During March and April, Miss 
Alice Sowers will visit Arizona, New 
Mexico, Kansas, and Nebraska; Mrs. 
Charles E. Roe will work in Washing- 
ton and Arizona; and Miss Frances §. 
Hays will be in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, South Dakota, and South Caro- 
lina. 

State conventions will be visited by 
National representatives as follows: 
California and Washington, Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy; Connecticut, Mrs. J. K. 
Pettengill; Georgia, Mrs. M. P. Sum- 
mers. 

s s a 


Many parent-teacher associations are 
starting their Summer Round-Up of 
the children early this year, and many 
campaigns will be well under way be- 
fore National Child Health Day, May 1. 


Exhibits at the National Congress 
Convention in Miami will be built a- 
round the Convention theme, “Home— 
the Index to National Life.” Each 
state branch has been invited to take 
charge of a section of the exhibit, show- 
ing whatever material it wishes in the 
space allotted. It is hoped that this 
freedom in the choice of material will 
result in a wider variety in the type of 
state exhibits. Cooperating agencies 
of the Congress have been invited to 
display material at the Convention, and, 
of course, National departments and 
committees, and the National Office 
will have a part in the show. Partici- 
pation in the exhibits is limited to ed- 
ucational and welfare agencies with 
which the Congress officially cooper- 
ates. 
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LOOKING INTO 
BETTER FILMS COMMITTEES* 








* As Done by Means of Real Queries and 


Answers at a Motion Picture Conference 


TVG cot a, CHAIRMAN, I 
don’t agree with the speak- 
er when she says that local film coun- 
cils and film lists are not valuable. I 
wish she would go into greater detail 
as to why she thinks the work of our 
city Council for Better Films is ‘busy 
work for the uninitiated.’ ” 

“It is an opportunity to explain, if 
I have not made the point clear,” said 
the speaker. “It is a very important 
issue. Better films committees or local 
film councils were first proposed and 
organized by the National Board of 
Review, which receives its budget 
largely from the fees paid by motion 
picture producers submitting their 
pictures to the National Board of Re- 
view for classification. The National 
Board of Review and other organiza- 
tions are still forming better films 
committees or local film councils. The 
National Board of Review, you know, 
does not censor or eliminate. It just 
classifies. It is obvious that the Na- 
tional Board of Review performs a 
beneficial service for the producers 
for which they are willing to pay. 

“The methods of organizing and the 
fundamental objectives of the better 
films committees or local film councils 
have been the same since 1916. The 
organizers or initiators usually sug- 
gest to a ‘leading woman of the com- 
munity,’ and more recently to the 
‘pastors of the Protestant churches,’ 
that a group be called together for the 
purpose of discussing how better mo- 
tion pictures for children may be se- 
cured in the theaters. Sometimes a 
luncheon in the best hotel is served 
and the bill is paid by unseen hands. 
Sometimes passes are issued on a par- 
ticular theater for the leading repre- 
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sentatives; and other courtesies are | 
extended. These devices are impres- | 
sive and the speaker for the occasion 
is gracious and convincing. The ob- 
jectives of the program, however, are 
he issues for us to consider. 

“What is the film council and what | 
is it to do? It is composed of rep- 
resentative members of principal or- 
ganizations of the community. These 
members are to review films and 
classify them for use in the com- 
munity; or they are to use lists of the 
National Board of Review, the East 
or the West Coast Committee of the 
Public Relations Department of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, Inc., or of some 
of their cooperating groups. They are 
to advertise the approved films among 
the membership of their organizations 
and stimulate attendance in theaters 
for such films as they recommend. 
They are to ‘support the best and 
ignore the rest.’ To accommodate the 
theater manager and increase the box 
office receipts, they are pledged to 
make a special effort to fill the the- 
ater on ‘family nights’ and to have 
children’s matinees early Saturday 
morning when the theater has no 
other paying trade. Children who 
should be out of doors on their only 
free play day are thus sent into mo- 
tion picture theaters, increasing the 
attendance and stimulating the theater 
habit regardless of the quality of the 
entertainment. Studies on this point 
show that approximately 60 per cent 
of the children who attend motion pic- 
tures regularly prefer other forms of 
recreation, but the local film council 
obligates itself to fill the theater so 
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GERBER 


Announces 
a new process 


SHAKER -COOKING 


.. ats greatest improvement 
in Strained Vegetables 
FOR BABY 


All Gerber Strained Veg- 
etables are now vigorous 
stirred as they aumaah 
in their cans . . a revolu- 
tionary new process that 
shortens cooking time 40% 
to 50% .. gives fresher, 
finer flavor and brighter 
color .. cooks every parti- 
cle more uniformly ..and insures thorough 
sterilization without overcooking. 





Stirring distributes 
beat evenly. 


This costly process, for which Gerber has 
applied for patents, has never before been 
attempted in canning. We adopted it, just as 
we did the glass-lined retorts, the air-exclud- 


ing equipment, the moisture-reduction in 
vacuum, the monel screens, because this extra 
care gives your baby finer, more nourishing 
foods than you could get in any other way. 
Every Product Specially ti 
Prepared for Baby 
Gerber’s Strained Vegetablesare ail jn 
especially grown for Baby. We ae én 
rush them crispy-fresh to the 

cannery. To further conserve a ad 
vitamins, we put them through Tt t 

every process with air excluded ; 

. pre-cooking . . moisture In ordinary canning, 
regulating to save minerals .. 00d mearest the heat 
straining five times as fine as 45, Cooked more com- 
your kitchen sieve.. cooking /etely than that in 
in cans by steam. the center of the can. 

Gerber’s Strained Vegetables sys 
are more scientifically prepared gas 
—minerals and vitamins better +/ “ ‘\\e 
conserved— than is possible ~\\\ }/ »)) 
with home equipment. And ad : > 
better than ordinary cans of TTT 
seasoned vegetables opened G. 

: . , erber Shaker-Cookers 
strained — —e in baby- shake can 140 times 
size ~. erber's are unsea- 4 minute so that every 
soned. Serve as they are, or particle comes in close 
slightly seasoned as taste or comtact with the heat. 
your doctor directs. 

Your Store’s Baby Department 
When you go shopping look for the Gerber complete 
line. It means ““Baby Headquarters.”’ 

Strained Tomatoes ..Green Beans. . Beets .. Vegetable 
Soup . . Carrots . . Prunes = 
.. Peas. . Spinach. . 4%-oz. (a 
cans. Strained Cereal... 
10%-oz.cans. Ask YourDoctor 


Gerber's 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 








Mothers! Here is help for you, if 
“Baby won't be pee ¢ infor- 
mation... practica! tiONS .. . 
telling how to comin whole- 
some, normal eating habits. FREE 
booklet. Send for it. 


Gerper Propucts CoMPANY 

FREMONT, MICHIGAN 

(In Canada: Grown and Packed by 

Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 

: Windsor, Ont.) 

? Please send me free copy of ‘‘Meal- 

time Psychology,” by br. Lillian 
S B. Storms. (Enclose 10¢ 

Y Se if you would like a pic- 

y~ ‘i 
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¢ ture of the Ge Baby 
“AV ready for framing.) 
Name as 
Address 
City...... State 
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SAFEGUARDING THE CHILD 
FROM MORAL HARM 


A Parent-Teacher Program 


Outlined with the Cooperation of Frances S. Pettengill 


“ OR every child spiritual and 
moral training to help him 
stand firm under the pressure of life. 
“For every child understanding and 
the guarding of his personality as his 
most precious right. 

“For every child a community which 
recognizes and plans for his needs; 
protects him against physical dan- 
gers, moral hazards, and disease; 
provides him with safe and whole- 
some places for play and recreation; 
and makes provision for his cultural 
and social needs.’”’—THE CHILDREN’S 
CHARTER. 


PROGRAM 
(30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of Character 
Education or Program committee. ) 


1. Talk by a Clergyman, Director 
of Religious Education, or Well-In- 
formed Lay Member: The Contribu- 
tion of the Church to Character De- 
velopment of Young People. 


(Points to develop: What part 
should the church play in the total 
education of the child—“‘that process 
of experiencing and creatively sharing 
in the abundant life of all mankind”? 
How may parents cooperate in 
the modern church program which 
stresses living experiences of the 
growing personality rather than mere 
instruction? Which life experiences 
have spiritual values? Can religion be 
taught effectively as subject matter? 
Should the child spend longer periods 
than at present under the direct in- 
fluence of the church? In what ways 
should the Sunday school enrich and 
make significant the everyday activi- 
ties of the young?) 


“The fundamental basis of religion 
is an emphasis upon the spiritual 
value of persons. Wherever personality 
is released and children are being 
helped to find and use their capacities 
in a social way that respects the per- 
sonalities in all people with whom they 
deal, there is the basic spirit of re- 
ligion. It should start in the home, the 
school should further it, and the 
church should keep it as a central 
truth of all life. The first step in giv- 
ing a child a spiritual view of life is 
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to stimulate him to find his own worth, 
and the worth of others, and then to 
guide him in such behavior that he 
finds the richest values of life in liv- 
ing this way. He should be led to feel 
that religion is an expanding experi- 
ence of a rich life, a way of living that 
colors all he does, a spirit of life that 
can be identified in the home, play, 
school, and other relationships of eve- 
ry day. His church should be a group 
of people whom he enjoys and re- 
spects, who are engaged in great en- 
terprises, and with whom he feels con- 
fidence in seeking the possibilities of 
the finest achievements of life.”— 
E. J. CHAVE. 


References 


Neumann, Henry. Lives in the Making. 
New York: Appleton. $3; Students’ 
Edition, $2.25. 

Tuttle, H. S. Character Education by 
State and Church. New York: 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Proceedings, 1932. “Spiritual Safe- 
guards of Childhood,” by Frederick 
M. Eliot. “A Dynamic for Char- 
acter,” by Phillips E. Osgood. Wash- 
ington: National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Cloth, $1; paper, 
50 cents. 

THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE (formerly Child Wel- 
fare) “Is My Child Religious?” by 
Carl Heath Kopf. January, 1935. 
“The Child’s Religion,’ by Joseph 
M. Artman. April, 1934. 


2. Talk by a Father, or by a Member 
Who Is Interested in Recreational 
Life of Boys and Girls: Leisure-Time 
Activities and Personality Develop- 
ment. 

(Points to develop: How may char- 
acter be. developed through joyful, 
satisfying experiences in connection 
with ordinary life activities such as 
walking, reading, gardening, travel by 
auto? What are the opportunities 
for spiritual growth in wisely used 
leisure ? ) 

Discussion: What specific leisure- 
time activities are desirable sub- 
stitutes for the common misdemeanor 
type of activity ? 

(Suggestions: In considering this 
question, first discover the urges or 
drives which bring about the mis- 


behavior. For example, running away 
—longing for adventure in unfamiliar 
surroundings; destruction of property 
—the thrill of escape from pursuit; 
gang activities—social urge for com- 
panionship; petty thievery—demon- 
stration of skill, cleverness, dexterity, 
Discover through continued discussion 
the desirable recreational activity 
which will give opportunity for the 
child to make a satisfying response to 
the particular urge or drive.) 


“A suitable place to play, affording 
activities suited to the varying needs 
of the individuals, is the right of every 
child. Play is a constructive force, 
needed not only to build strong bodies, 
but also to develop those character 
traits which revolve around resource- 
fulness and courage. What the home 
can no longer do to provide a play life 
for children may not on that account 
be left undone. But in all these things 
which society must provide to furnish 
wholesome recreation outside the 
home, the home influence must be 
strengthened, not weakened. The play 
facilities must be instruments in par- 
ents’ hands to help them carry the re- 
sponsibility of rearing their children.” 
—THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION. 


References 


Heaton, Kenneth L. Character Build- 
ing Through Recreation. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $1.75 

Rogers, James Edward. The Child and 
Play. New York: Century. $2. 

Parent Education Third Yearbook. 
“The Wise Use of Leisure,” by 
J. W. Faust. “The Boy and His 
Leisure,” by Joseph Lee. ‘Leisure 
for Adolescents,” by Dorothy La 
Salle. Washington: National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. $1. 


SOCIAL PERIOD 


Conduct an old-time singing school, 
where songs of the day were sung. 


PROJECTS 


1. Organize neighborhood commit- 
tees to provide facilities for leisure- 
time activities and recreational oppor- 
tunities for children. 

2. Make a spot-map of the city 
showing the location of churches, 
community centers, and other recrea- 
tional centers such as parks, swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, skating 
rinks, etc. On the same map indicate 
the location of homes of children and 
young people who come into conflict 
with the law or society. Make a study 
of the relationship between the geo- 
graphical distribution of the character- 
developing opportunities and that of 
the youthful offenders. 
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LOOKING INTO BETTER 
FILMS COMMITTEES 


(Continued from page 43) 


of the committee, especially young 
mothers and teachers, spend hours 
telephoning to sell tickets and to work 
up patronage. The service clubs and 
wealthy citizens of the community are 
urged to buy blocks of tickets for the 
purpose of supplying them to children 
who could not or would not otherwise 
go.” 

Just here a mother from the audi- 
ence, too eager for restraint, inter- 
rupted the speaker with, “Yes, that’s 
just it. I was able to keep my children 
away until our film council gave the 
teacher some tickets to give the chil- 
dren who said they could not go. She 
gets a pass, you know. Do you think 
teachers should encourage children to 
go to films at all when parents do not 
want them to? We supply our children 
with other things to do.” 

Another mother, encouraged by the 
boldness of the previous speaker, said, 
“Well, my children rarely went until 
the local film council was organized 
and I have been made to feel that it 
is my duty to send my children to the 
matinees to show the manager that we 
want better pictures.” 

“You don’t know, evidently,” said 
the chairman, “that the manager of 
a local motion picture theater, gen- 
erally speaking, has no influence on 
the kind of motion pictures he shows. 
He shows what he gets. The pictures 
are all made and his contract for them 
signed before he sees them.” 

“T want to tell you,” interposed an- 
other member of the conference, 
“what the wife of the theater manager 
told me. She said she made the ar- 
rangements with our council to have 
the matinee and the family night pro- 
grams while her husband was out of 
town, and when he came home—was 
he mad! She had promised us and he 
was afraid to break with the parent- 
teacher association, so he went on 
with it, and is he glad now! He cer- 
tainly is. She says it has increased his 
business and reduced the criticism of 
the parent-teacher associations in the 
entire city. He makes money all week 
on the bad films and many children 
go to them, too. We fill his house on 
family nights even if we have to drag 
our husbands and families. The rec- 
ommended films are not so good, 
either. I don’t see how some of them 
could get by our committee even if 
the National Board of Review and the 
Public Relations Studio Committee do 
recommend them.” 

The silence which followed allowed 
the speaker to continue by saying: 
“These are all evidences of why par- 
ent-teacher associations should not 
belong to film councils. Our objectives 
are different. The purpose of the coun- 


cil is to support family nights and 
children’s matinees to increase at- 
tendance for box office returns. There 
are other reasons, however, for not 
joining film councils, all of which are 
good. Motion pictures are sold before 
they are made. That is, exhibitors sign 
contracts with certain producers to 
take whatever they produce. These 
contracts are used as collateral with 
banks to secure money for production 
and the exhibitor, if he is independent, 
must take all or none, while the pro- 
ducer-directed manager acts entirely 
under the orders of the producer who 
owns stock or has control over his the- 
ater. The producer knows that if the 
exhibitor selected only those pictures 
which his community would like, most 
of the pictures made under the pres- 
ent system of production would be 
returned to him. Before blind and 
block booking were forced upon the 
exhibitor, film councils were more 
successful than they can be under ex- 
isting trade practices which have been 
legalized by the Motion Picture Code 
of the NRA. It was an aroused public 
opinion which made producers enforce 
by contract the practice of block 
booking. Blind buying is also a result 
of that, but it is used to protect the 
producer so that he may sell all of his 
product regardless of quality. Other 
manufactured products are usually 
bought from samples, and the products 
are returned if they are not up to the 
standard of the sample. Before mo- 
tion pictures are made they are under 
contract to be shown at a time fixed 
by producer and distributor. 

“The exhibitor may occasionally 
shift a picture from one day to another 
because of the influence of the film 
council in a community, but the pic- 
ture which is shifted is seen by others 
and the ultimate object of getting 
better pictures for the public has not 
been gained. The shift has no influence 
on production. It has been practiced 
in thousands of communities since 
1916 and the pictures have grown 
more undesirable so far as the selec- 
tion and treatment of subject material 
are concerned. To organize film coun- 
cils, to ‘support the best and ignore 
the rest,’ to promote family nights 
and children’s matinees, and to pre- 
view and publish film lists for family 
guides are box office devices of the 
motion picture industry and have 
nothing to do with the production, 
distribution, or exhibition of better 
films. It is the program of the mo- 
tion picture industry whose objective 
is profit, but is subversive to child 
welfare and education which are the 
primary purposes of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

“Film councils having such objec- 
tives serve as protective agencies for 
the motion picture industry but not 
for children and youth.” 
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HOME—THE INDEX TO 
NATIONAL LIFE 


(Continued from page 33) 


‘Home—the Index to National Life,’ 
will set in motion the concerted ef- 
fort needed to raise the standard 
of our homes and thus contribute to- 
ward raising the index of our national 
life.” 


A CONVENTION program brimful 
of inspiration and information is being 
planned, yet plenty of time is being 
left free, wherein delegates may relax 
and assimilate the helps they have ac- 
cumulated. In the past, many dele- 
gates have complained that they re- 
turn home from conventions suffering 
from “mental indigestion” because 
the program is so crowded that they 
rush through the entire week, unable 
to take the time to digest what they 
hear. This year, the Convention Pro- 
gram committee has_ thoughtfully 
kept in mind this plaint, as well as 
the unusual recreational facilities at 
hand in Miami, and has scheduled 
all the afternoon meetings to last 
no later than 3:30 o’clock, leaving 
plenty of free time before the evening 
session. Tea will be served informal- 
ly out of doors each afternoon from 
4 to 6. 

Instead of the usual predominating 
number of guest speakers, specialists 
in various fields of Congress interest 
will be allotted most of the time for 
conferences, classes, and panel discus- 
sions. Every effort will be made to 
make the Convention of maximum 
benefit to delegates in carrying on 
their local work when they return to 
their homes. A presentation of the 
work of a Congress department will 
follow the general session each morn- 
ing. This series of programs will be 
designed to demonstrate the inte- 
grated program sponsored by the 
standing committees grouped in each 
department. 

Tribute will be paid to honorary 
officers and past presidents of the 
National Congress on Sunday evening, 
April 28, at a dinner in their honor. 
Each honor guest will speak briefly 
of the trends in parent-teacher work 
which she has observed in her years 
of service. Preceding this dinner, a 
tree will be planted in honor of Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, Honorary President 
of the Congress. 

The annual banquet on Tuesda 
evening will be a gala occasion, in 
keeping with the keynote chosen for 
this occasion, ‘“‘The Congress Through 
the Looking Glass.” Congress versions 
of Lewis Carroll’s immortal char- 
acters, including Alice herself, the 
Mock Turtle, the Cheshire Cat, the 
White Rabbit, and the Queen of 
Hearts, will be presented by erstwhile 
dignified parent-teacher leaders. 
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| he outstanding event of the year 
in children’s reading— 


Turn your child’s natural eagerness to 
enjoy good stories into a stepping stone 
to further knowledge 


THE THORNDIKE 
LIBRARY 


Selected and Edited by 
Edward L. Thorndike 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


BRAND new publishing idea—a graded 
library for boys and girls, composed of 
world famous children’s classics. The old, 
difficult vocabularies and confusing con- 
structions have been modified by the method 
evolved by Dr. Thorndike and used and 
approved in modern education. The first 
set, adapted for children of about 9 years 
of age, permits the child of this age to read 
the stories with understanding and pleasure, 
provides a springboard to the appreciation 
of literature, and naturally and easily in- 
creases his vocabulary. In no sense are these 
classics rewritten ; they retain the full flav- 
or of the original with the obstacles re- 
moved. 


HE first set of the Thorndike Library, listed 

below, gives much practice in the 2500 
words which Dr. Thorndike’s wide investiga- 
tions have shown to be most commonly used in 
literature and necessary to every child. There 
are about 1450 words in addition. The present 
set will be followed by others intended for 
higher age levels that will progressively in- 
crease the child’s interest in literature, along 
with his vocabulary. 

Each volume is cniseanaai bound and newly 
illustrated by a famous children’s artist. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES by Hans Christian 
Andersen. Illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren. 

BLACK BEAUTY by Anna Sewell. Illustrated by 
H. M. Stoops. 

— by C. Collodi. Tilustrated by Helen 
Sewell. 

A WONDER BOOK by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Illustrated by Robert Ward Johnson. 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE by Miss Mulock 
and THE WATER BABIES by Charles Kings- 
fey. = one volume. Each illustrated by Hanson 

HEIDI by Johanna Spyri. Illustrated by Hilde- 
garde Woodward. 

The Set, 6 volumes, $9.00 
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Each volume, $1.50 
At your Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


A Guide to BETTER BUYING 
™ ‘ Jou Yeu 




















I NVEST ic 
wisely. Send 
ap for 
this great 
money-saving 


and family. 


NEW: smart ap- 
parel, and new, 
attractive home furnishings are pictured in this 
book for home-lovers. It tells about the new 
Larkin Cozy-Home Club with little 50c weekly 
shares. Learn of our big Rewards for Larkin 


Secretaries. 


Letvkttt Co te. EFALOO NOY. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





If you are planning to change your ad- 
dress, please let us know as far ahead as 
possible what your new address will be 
so that we may change our stencil rec- 
ord. This will avoid delay in your receipt 
of the magazine. 


THE NATIONAL 


PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKSHELF 


HE only trouble with HOBBIES 
it ee EVERYBODY (New York: 
Harpers. $3), which Ruth Lampland 
has compiled, is that it makes us want 
not merely one hobby, but fifty or 
more. Fifty men and women, each of 
whom is a well-known authority on 
some popular activity of today, have 
told about their own particular hob- 
bies. Thus we have information about 
avocations ranging from amateur 
motion picture photography, as de- 
scribed by Rudy Vallée, to yachting, 
by Olin J. Stephens, II; with more 
modest hobbies, such as beans (as 
baked by Don Marquis), cats (as 
raised by Fannie Hurst), soap sculp- 
ture (as executed by Margit Nilsen), 
and, for good measure, ‘“Many Hob- 
bies,’’ discussed by Dr. Frederick B. 
Robinson, president of the College of 
the City of New York, who advocates 
the successive riding of one hobby 
after another. 

For those who desire more exten- 
sive knowledge about any of the hob- 
bies presented there are lists of ref- 
erence books at the end of each chap- 
ter. This charming, sprightly, and 
authoritative book will be a stimulus 
to the individual with some spare 
time on his hands, and contains good 
working material for club and camp 
directors. 

a a & 


MORE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 

One of the more recent volumes that 
have appeared as fruits of the White 
House Conference on Child Care and 
Protection is THE ADOLESCENT IN THE 
FAMILY (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century. $3), the report of the Sub- 
committee on the Function of Home 
Activities in the Education of the 
Child, of which E. W. Burgess was 
chairman. 

The material is drawn from the 
statements of public school children, 
teachers, and young men and women 
in college, and represents a great num- 
ber of case histories. By means of 
these the committee has sought to find 
light on the nature of a typical Ameri- 
can home—urban, rural, of white 






=: fc wee te Pacion Wallard 
Drawn by Marion Bullard for 
JAMES MacGREGOR FROM AMERICA 


American stock, negro, and immi- 
grant—and the effects upon the home 
of social changes that are taking 
place. Are they solidifying or under. 
mining family unity? Are they aq- 
vancing or retarding the personality 
development of the child? 

Among a dozen recommendations 
offered by the committee may be 
noted a plea for the organization of 
child study groups, particularly for 
fathers; a general and practical pro- 
gram for instructing parents in the 
sex education of their children; and 
the working out of a plan for family 
recreation. 

eee 


A NEW COOKBOOK 


Goop COOKING, by Marjorie Hesel- 
tine and Ula M. Dow (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50), is a guaranteed 
cookbook; in case a purchaser is not 
entirely satisfied at the end of five 
days, the publishers promise to re- 
fund the money. 

The promise is a safe one because 
the book contains so much material 
and so many fascinating features that 
very few women will let it go after 
having had possession of it for five 
days. Some of the specific merits of 
the book are that it gives the basic 
principles of meal planning, that it 
emphasizes economy plus satisfactory 
results, and that it takes into account 
new developments in foods and kitchen 
equipment. 

Charts contribute to the clearness 
and convenience of the book. For in- 
stance, one chart gives a list of cuts 
of meat for small families, with 
method and length of cooking, ways 
of serving potatoes, other vegetables, 
and relishes appropriate to each. An- 
other good feature is a buying guide 
that indicates the proper allowance 
per person. 

The book is bound in waterproof 
cloth. 

e e o 


HELPS IN DRAMATICS 


Any one who has to do with school 
dramatics realizes the difficulty of 
finding suitable short plays. Marion 
Holbrook, who has contributed some 
delightful playlets to the pages of this 
magazine, has written ten SKETCHES 
FOR SCHOOL AND ASSEMBLY (New 
York: Samuel French. $2.50) that 
fulfill many of the requirements. Each 
can be played in half an hour or 1ess, 
and calls for few characters and sim- 
ple setting. Moreover, the emotional 
situations are within the range, and 
frequently within the experience, of 
performers of high school age. 
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“Strawberry Crush,” “A Very Sick | 


Man,” and “Spring Party” are among 
the best. For amateur production there 
is no royalty charge. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A book which will be welcomed by | 
poth young people and their elders is | 


the THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICc- 
TIONARY, by E. L. Thorndike (Chica- 


go: Scott, Foresman. $1.32). Here is a | 


dictionary written for children, to help 
them “learn the meanings, spelling, 
and pronunciation of words.” By no 
means “written down” to the young 
mind, it gives clear, concise definitions 
of a large selection of words chosen 
after a count made over a long period 
of years of the actual occurrence of 
words in more than ten million words 
of reading matter. The book is de- 
signed for easy reading. There are 
numerous and apt illustrations; 

type is selected to avoid eyestrain. 
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In view of the recommendation of 





Illustrations courtesy E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A portrait of James MacGregor 


child psychologists that for proper sex 
education knowledge of correct terms 
for the various organs pertaining to 


reproduction are necessary parts of | 


the child’s vocabulary at an early age, 
it is strange to find that such a care- 


fully planned book as this omits defi- | 


nitions of most of these terms, al- 
though it defines words for most other 
parts of the body. It would seem that 
the author had missed a good opportu- 
nity for helping young people. 

But one should perhaps not quarrel 
over this point when there is so much 
for which to be grateful in this red 
volume which makes “looking it up” 


so much fun, and therefore encourages | 


children in forming the habit of refer- 
ring to the dictionary, a habit which 
will be valuable to them all their lives. 
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YOU NEED 





-CHILDCRAFT 





The Development of 
Your Child’s Mind is 
as important as the de- 
velopment of his body 


CHILDCRAFT jur- 


mishes the modern home 


The proper selection of verses and stories 
to develop the child's vocabulary and ability 
to read easily and enjoyably . . . with mar- 
velous illustrations in color by leading art- 
ists for children. 

2 


The most up-to-date, authoritative informa- 
tion on the training and development of the 
young child. . mental as well as physical. . the 
equivalent of a college course in parenthood. 


Stories and pictures not only for the purpose 
of answering the innumerable “hows” and 
“whys” of the child from the time he com- 
mences to talk until he reaches school, but 
to make the early school subjects twice as 
plain and doubly as interesting as the teacher 


or textbook can do 


4 
The Art Book, developed by Jessie Todd, re- 
producing thecreative work of youngchildren, 
provides instruction in modeling, hand work, 
designing, composition, construction, etc. 


MAIL THE COUPON. 





Mail the coupon today. You owe it to yourself and 
children to get all the facts . .. to know what leading 
child training specialists, right in your home, can do 
for your family. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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Lhe Presa! 


Test Your Own 
Knowledge of 
the problems of 
parenthood ... 


Do you know how to control the develop- 
ment of your child’s reading habits and tastes? 

Do you know how to direct your child 
into constructive play activities? 

Do you know when and how to develop the 
positive, desirable mental traits in your child? 

Do you know exactly how to correct un- 
desirable habits? 

Do you know what your child is expected to 
know before he is old enough to enter school? 

Do you know what and when to tell your 
child about sex? 

Do you know how to help your child over- 
come the early misunderstandings commonly 
developed in arithmetic, spelling, reading? 

Do you know howto determine and develop 
your child’s special aptitudes and talents? 


CHILDCRAFT Is Edited By... 


Leading authorities in child training who place before 
you specific and practical answers to the thousand and 
one problems every mother and father must face. 


CHILDCRAFT Is Published In... 


Six remarkable volumes . . . at an extremely low price. 
A few dollars a month places it in your home ...a small 
investment which brings a tremendous return to mothers 
and fathers. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 318, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on how I can buy CHILDCRAFT at your 
low price and on convenient terms. 


Name........ wonesepeiicscalcdnbiiaa 
pare e ae 

9) State 
pr Ct ene 
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Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATION- 
AL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. In accepting adver- 
tising the NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
considers the reliability of 
the product, the reputation 
of the firm advertising, and 
the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If 
there is the slightest doubt 
about any product or com- 
pany a careful investiga- 
tion is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine in- 
cluding the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accura- 
cy, we cannot guarantee 
against the possibility of 
an occasional change or 
omission in the preparation 
of this index. 


American Can Company....2nd Cover 


D. Appleton-Century Company.... 46 


Bell & Howell Company....... ce 
Ss Bis ST Miter ctataciadsoosesicitinse 29 
Gerber Products Company....... .... 43 
H. J. Heinz Company.......... 4th Cover 
Hookless Fastener Co..................... 27 
Iodent Chemical Co......................... 33 
Johnson & Johnson........................ 31 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek 
ER CNG we 3rd Cover 
Larkin Co., INc...........:.i0 a 


National Association of Chew- 
ing Gum Manufacturers, The 42 


Parke, Davis & Company......... 25 
Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
CREEL Sia eae Aa Sa 7 a ae 37 
Quaker Oats Company........ a 
W. F. Quarrie & Company..... tvs 
E. R. Squibb & Sone................... . 














The ownership of such a beautiful 
book as A FIRST BIBLE, illustrated by 
Helen Sewell and arranged by Jean 
West Maury (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50), must surely con- 
tribute much to a child’s religious 
education. The stories are the finest of 
those in the Old Testament and the 
chief episodes in the life of Jesus, all 
of them given in the dignified and har- 
monious diction of the King James 
version. It seems impossible that any 
child who learned to read A FIRST 
BIBLE could fail to love the stories and 
be susceptible to their beauty of phras- 
ing and their spiritual ideals. 

Selections, illustrations, and choice 
of type and paper have united to make 
a book of high order. 


The creator of the perfect dog story, 
Mr. M’Tavish, has now produced its 
successor. The hero of the new book is 
another Scottie, and the volume which 
records his history, as told and pic- 
tured by Marion Bullard, is called 
JAMES MACGREGOR FROM AMERICA 
(New York: Dutton. $1.25). 

Four times James MacGregor cross- 
ed the Atlantic with his mistress. He 
learned to be a good sailor and en- 
dured being locked in a hotel bedroom 
while his owner saw the sights; but 
at last he struck, sat plump down on 
the sidewalk, and said he had had 
enough of cities. After that came their 
charming country life in France. As 
compared with Mr. M’Tavish, the 
story of MacGregor is more adult in 
its viewpoint, more subtle and com- 
plicated and less inevitably lucid. This 
is not saying that it is not admirable, 
but it suffers just a little by compari- 
son. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


We extend greetings to a new maga- 
zine called Character, edited by J. M. 
Artman, who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Character Education of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The magazine is published 
bi-monthly by the Religious Education 
Association, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, and announces that its pur- 
pose is to present in simple, usable 
form the data of practical value in 
character development, to give a view 
of current thought and events in that 
field, and to provide a forum for the 
exchange of ideas on the subject. It is 
non-partisan, non-creedal, and non- 
racial. 

The editor and his associates are to 
be congratulated on the content of the 
first issue, which includes articles by 
Carleton Washburne, E. J. Chaves, 
H. D. Williams, Ernest R. Groves, S. J. 
Duncan-Clark, Clifford R. Shaw, and 
Helen Gibson Hogge. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


THE FOLKS, by Ruth Suckow (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3). 4 
middle-western father and mother 
bring up their children, let them leaye 
the nest, but keep it ready for them 
when circumstances send them back. 
A sound and thoughtful novel. 

DEW ON THE GRASS, by Eiluned 
Lewis (New York: Macmillan. $2). 4 
young English novelist writes imagi- 
natively of her own childhood. 

SANDRIK, by Olga Tchirikova (New 
York: Dodd, Mead. $2). A Russian 
mother of noble family rehearses for 
the benefit of her son the story of his 
birth in a refugee camp, their wander- 
ings in search of a home, and final 
settlement on the Riviera. A plea for 
universal good will and faith. 


REMINDERS FOR PARENTS 


THE PARENT AND THE HAPPY CuHiILp, 
by Lorine Pruette (New York: Henry 
Holt. $2). A ten-lesson study course 
for mothers and fathers. Breezy, prac- 
tical, and modern, with a chart for 
rating their own achievements. 

Two TO SIx, by Rose H. Alschuler 
and the Preprimary Faculty of Win- 
netka Public Schools (New York: 
Morrow. $1.50). Contains definite daily 
programs for habit-forming at each 
age level in a little child’s life. 

THE CHOICE OF A HOBBY, by Anne 
Carroll Moore (Chicago: F. E. Comp- 
ton. Free). A list of 303 books about 
forty-eight different hobbies, as rec- 
ommended by competent authorities in 
each field to the Superintendent of 
Work with Children at the New York 
Public Library, 





COMING IN APRIL 
. 


Balance the Diet 
as Well as the 
Budget 


By L. Jean Bogert 


Dr. Bogert tells why we need different 
foods for energy and for protection and 
how we may secure adequate amounts 
for both purposes within our individual 
budgets. 


* 
Planning for the 


School Child’s 


Summer 


By Garry Cleveland Myers 


How shall the school child spend his time 
during the summer vacation? This is a 
question which many parents ask them- 
selves. Dr. Myers helps them to find 
the answer. 
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